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ADVERTISEMENT- 



No explanation of the characters used in this work, 
and no instructions for reading, are introduced into 
it, from the belief that those, for whom the book is 
designed, are too young to. receive benefit from writ- 
ten rules, and systematic teaching. Children must 
be first taught to read by oral instructions, and exam- 
ples. After this, as they become more advanced, the 
great leading principles of good reading should be 
well fixed in their minds by the aid of such rules and 
explanations as are fitted to secure such an object ; 
and this should be done in a progressive manner ac- 
cording to the gradual development of their capaci- 
|ies. The Primary Reader, the Reader's Manual, 
and the Reader's Quide, constitute a series which, it 
is hoped, will materially help to improve a branch of 
education which has been too much neglected. 

The NOTATION which is employed in the Manual, 
and in the Quide, is, to a considerable extent, intro- 
duced into this work. This is done for the accom- 
modation of teachers, to assist them in their oral 
instructions, and gradually to prepare the young read- 
er for the second part of the series. It is hoped that 
every teacher^ who may make use of the Primary 
1* 
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Reader, will early make himself familiar with the 
notation and instructions which are contained in the 
Manual, both for his own convenience in teaching 
from the former, and for the greater improvement of 
his young pupils. After the Muiual shall have been 
introduced into our schools, and used for a season, 
this familiarity will be obtained of course, and there 
will be no occasion to repeat the hope which has now 
been expressed. ^ 

Elungtok, Coiai.» June 1888. 
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PRIMARY READER. 



LESSON I. 

DANGSEOUB THINGS. 

Once a little, boj went to a desk, and took in his 
hand a sharp penknife. His father told him to put 
the knife down 9 because it was a dangerous thing. 

The boy did not put it down at Once', but stopped 
to ask, What is a dangerous thing'? It was right for 
him to ask that ; but he ought not to have asked, till 
he had first put the knife down. 

In a minute, the boy cried very loudly, and his 
father went to see what was the matter. He had cut 
his finger with the sharp, dangerous knife, and the 
blood was running very fast out of his finger. 

It is dangerous for little boys to have sharp knives. 
— ^It is dangerous, too, for children not to mind their 
parents immediately. 



LESSON IL 



UTTLE WHITB CHICKEN. 



George Hill lives in Boston. One time, wheil 
there was a vacation in his school, he went into' the 
country to spend it with his aunt. 
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The first morning he was there, his aant asked him 
if he would like to go out into the yard, and give the 
chickens their breakfast. George was very much 
pleased with feeding them' ; and every morning after, 
he rose early, and carried out to them a bowl of meal 
and water. The chickens were aJways glad to see 
him, and would run and flock around him. 

One of the chickens he liked very much, because 
its feathers were all white', and his aunt told him he 
might have that little white chicken for his own. 

One day, he wanted his aunt to go out with him, 
and see his little white chicken. She went with him\ 
and he stooped down, and patt^ it softly with one 
hand', while he fed it with the other. 
, " See, aunt," said George, ** how my little chick 
loves me I" 

** What makoi it love you so' V said his aunt. 

** O, it is because I am so kind to it,'' said George. 

«* Who is it that is so kind to little George', and 
gives him food and clothes, and makes him well when 
heissickT 

** It is GodV' said George ; «* he is very, very, good 
to me." 

«* Yes, indeed he is,'* said his aunt ; *' and if you 
do not love and obey him, you will be a very un- 
grateful boy," 



LESSON III. 

HOW THET GET ALONG AT AUNT GRAT's. 

Emily. Jane, where did you go yesterday' ? 
Jane. I went to aunt Gray's', and did not return 
till this morning. 
JE7. You made a long visit. 
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HOW THET 6BT AhOSQ AT AUNT GRAt's. 18 

J. I am always so h^py when I go there, that I 
loye to stay. 

E. What makes you so happy there' ?* 

J. Of it is a delightful place. 

E. I suppose they have nice fruit and flowers, and 
many other pretty things. 

J. Yes, they have ; but that is not what I care so 
much about 

E. What is it, then, pray' ? 

J. O, they are all so kind and pleasant, and lore 
each other so much. I think they love m€, and I am 
sure I love th^m. 

E. it must be pleasant indeed to visit there. 

J. I am sure you would like my cousins. They 
are the best girls I ever knew. 

JE7. I begin to love them nOw. 

/. Aunt Gray, too' — ^you can't think how kind she 
is* She has a great many good stories to tell ; and 
when we sing with her — O, there is nothing like it. 

E. What songs do you sing' t 

/. We sung a beautiful one this morning about 
the sun, while it was shining there so brightly. 

JEJ. You don't think the sun shines brighter there 
than any where else do you' ? 

J. It seemed'' so to me, although I knew it did 
not. 

E. I suppose it was because the song was about 
the sun. 

J. Yes", I suppose it was\ I do not mean to tell 
you anything that is not true ; but really, their puss 
Tabby, and their dog Skip, are the happiest animals 
I ever saw. 

E. They have not taught the cat and dog to love 
each other, have they' ? 

/. All I can say, is, that Tabby and Skip are very 
peaceful and loving in their way. 
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jE. It must be a delightftil plsee. 

J. I have often wondered, after being at aant 
Gray's, why everj body else cannot life in lo?e and 
peace as ihey do. 

jE. Well, what is the reason'? 

X It seems to me there is nothing to hinder, if 
people only feel like it 

E. That is easy enough, surely. 

J. Yes, and the wonder is, that, when a thing is 
so easy and desirable, every tme does not choose it. 



LESSON IV. 



JAMES HAPPY AT WORK. 



James does not go to school, and has very little time 
for play', yet he is as merry a fellow as any boy I know. 
Very early in the morning when the dew is on the 

Jrass, and you, my little reader', still dreaming in bed, 
ames is up and away to the field. He works hard 
all day ; sometimes the sun is very hot, and lie grows 
tired, but nobody^ ever heard him say anything that 
sounded like complaint. Perhaps you will wonder 
how any boy can be happy at werk. James has no 
father', but he has a kind mother and two little sisters, 
for whom he loves to work. He never feels so happy 
as when he finds that he can be of use to his mother. 
Sometimes, when he sees all the other boys at play, 
^ or when he happens to pass the schooI«hoase door, he 
thinks how pleasant it would be to have a good play 
with his old friends, or to go in and take his place in 
his own class. But he is so busy all day that he has 
very little time to think of this% and if he had ever so 
much, I don't think that he would sfiend it in useless 
complaints. But I will tell you what James does' find 
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time to dOy although he always seems to be at work. 
He has time to ask God, every morning, to give him 
a thankful and contented heart' ; and then, whatever 
he may have to do, he is always peaceful and happy. 

You see that James has a pitchfork on his shoulder, 
and a little keg in his hand. By this you will know 
that he is going to the meadow to turn the sweet hay, 
when the men have mowed it ; and in the keg is some 
of the best new milk, which is a great deal better than 
rum, to quench thirst and strengthen the mowers. 



LESSON V, 



THB BOY AIfJ» THE ROSE. 



A LiTTUs boy one day asked his mother if he might 
walk in the garden. She told him to go with his sif- 
ter', but directed him to do Bothing but what she 
might say was right. The twa children went togeth- 
er', and were much pleased with the plants and tbe 
ilowers. At length the boy saw a. lose', and w«s 
going to pick it. His sister told him not to pi«k the 
rose ; but he would not obey her. 

He ran to the bush, and snatched the rose by tbe 
stem. But, alas", how bitterly did he repent his f(A\j ! 
The stem of the rose was covered with thenia', and 
his little hand was soon covered with blood« 

This story should teach children. Bievar to be diso-^ 
bedient. It shows us that what may seem very pleas- 
ant', may do us harm if we act rashly' ; and that we 
• ought to take the advice of those who are older and 
Biser than ourselves. Above all', cbildr«R ; riiMAd 
never disobey their pareutst. 
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LESSON VI. 




THE FLOWER GARDEN AND WEEDS. 

A GENTLEMAN had a fine garden, which was well 
situated', and which he cultivated with the greatest 
care. Ici the spring, he procured some seeds of all 
sorts, and sowed them in the beds. He watered them 
every morning, and watched for the time of their ap- 
pearance above ground with the greatest anxietj. 
But what was his disappointment to find that the 
weeds grew up so thick and close that they choked 
the seeds', and left them no room to grow. 

" AhV said he, *• I fondly hoped that the garden of 
which I had taken so much care', would repay me for 
my trouble. I expected to see a variety of beautiful 
and fragrant (lowers, which I might myself enjoy , and 
show to my friends. But, instead of this, I see noth- 
ing before me but rank weeds , which have neither use 
^ nor beauty. AlasM how great is my mortification 
and disappointment I" 

This story may serve to illustrate the sorrow of 
tbose parents, who', having taken pains to train ilp 
their children in the way in which they should go', 
still find them disobedient and wicked. Alas' 1 how 
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bitter is the mis^y of a father or a mother, to find 
that the good seeds which they have sown in the minds 
of their children produce no fruit\ while the rank 
weeds of vice spring up and flower^ and cover the 
soil with their luxuriance. 

i hope that my little readers will remember this 
tald, and not grieve the hearts of those who love them 
most dearly, by rejecting what is good', and cherish- 
ing what is only evil. 



LESSON VII. 

NANCY BAY. 

My bird is dead, 
Said Nancy Ray', 

My bird is dead, 
I cannot play. 

He sung so sweetly 

Every day' — 
He sings no more, 

I cannot play. 

Go put his cage 
Far, far away", 

I do not love 
His cage to-day. 

She wiped her eyes'. 
Poor Nancy Ray', 

And sat and sighed', 
But couM- not^ play« 



»• 
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LESSON VIII. 



CBARLXS AND ANIMALS. 

The cow has a horn', and the fish has a giir ; 
The horse has a hoof, and the duck has 9 bill' ; 
The hiid has a wing', that on high he may sail'. 
And the lion a mane, and the monkey a taiP : 
And they swim, or they fly, or they walk, or they eat', 
With fin, or with wing, or with bill, oj; with feet. 
And Charles has two hands, with five fingers to each'» 
On purpose to work with, to hold', and to reach'. 
No birds, beasts, or fishes, for work or for play', 
Have any thing half so convenient- as they^ : 
But if he don't use them and keep them in us6, 
He'd better have had but twO legs', like a goose. 



LESSON IX. 




TOE .UTTLE CpWARD. 

Why', here's a foolish little man\ 
Laugh at him\ Donkey', if you caiT; 
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And 'cat, and dog, and cow, and calf. 
Come, eTcry one of you', and laugh": 

For, only think\ he runs away' 
If honest Donkey does but bray' ! 
And when the bull begins to bellow', 
He's like a crazy little fellow ! 

Poor Brindle cow can hardly pass' 
Along the hedge to nip the grass'^ 
Or wag her taU to lash the £es', 
But off the little booby hies! 

And when old Tray comes running too', 
With bow, wOw, wOw, for how d'ye do'. 
And means it all for civil play', 
'T is sure to make him run away ! 

But all the while you're thinking', may be', 
*' Ah 1 weir, but this must be a baby." 
Oh 1 cat', and dog', and cow and calf', 
I'm not surprised to see you laugh' ; — ' 
Hd 's five ySars Old, and almost haJ£ 
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LESSON X. 




THE ANT, SPAteOW, AND BEB. 

Who showed the little ant the way' 

Her narrow hole to bore' ? 
And spend the pleasant summer day' 

In laying up her store' ? 

The sparrow builds her clever nest', 

Of wool, and hay, and moss' ; 
Who told her how to weave it best', 

Andj lay the twigs across' ? 

Who taught the busy bee to fly 

Among the sweetest flowers,' 
And lay his store of honey by'. 

To eat in winter hours' ? 

'T was God' who show'd them all the way', 

And gave their little skill", 
And teaches children, if they pray', 

To do His holy will. 
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LESSON XI. • 

8ATURDAT AFTERNOON AT HOME. 

*' Mother'," said Margiu:et\ '< Is there a family in 
town by the name of Morrison' ?" 

'' None that I know of," said Mrs. Brown. 

'' But why% Margaret' ?" asked Sarah. 

*' You know, Sarah'," replied Margaret^ '< that you 
said, the other day', that you met a boy in a real 
patch*work spencer', with beautiful dark grey eyes. 
That boy now goes to our school' though I didn't 
mind him till toniay. I knew him by the spencer. I 
don't . believe there's such another in the world — all 
Over patches." 

"Poor childV' observed Mrs. Brown'; **I hope 
that no one of the scholars is so cruel as to laugh at 
him for his mean clothes." 

'* Two of the boys laughed at him, and one of the 
girls did too ; but he did not seem to hear them," said 
Oliver. 

" Who were they'T" asked Margaret. 

"You know I don't tell tales, MargaretV' said 
Oliver. 

" But what was you going to say about the Morri- 
sons' ?" inquired Elizabeth", raising her eyes from her 
lace-frame. 

'* Why, nothing'," said Oliver', ".only that the new 
scholar is named so." 

" Nothing, indeed," exclaimed Margaret', " except 
that he is very studious', and well-behaved', and poor* 
ly dressed' ; and that he has no father', and his mother 
is sickly', and his sisters are obliged to stay from 
school to work for her' ; and all the time he is out of 
school, he spends in picking up wood for their fire\ 
and in teaching them to read." 
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" That's something of an aeooiHuty really"," said 
Oliver. 

" Well," observed Mrs. Brown\ " I reodlect your 
father mentioned to me, last Tuesday, that a widow 
woman, with her three children, had taken the old 
Newman place, about a mile above here"; they seemed 
to be ?eay neat, clever people, but meanly drest, and 
quite poor. He did not know their name." 

'< What a long walk poor Morrison must have to 
school','' said Sarah. 

** With such miserable clothing'," added Elizabeth. 

'' And he had only a crust of bread for his dinner, 
as I minded'," said Oliver ; *' and a dry crust it was, 
and a black one." 

" Poor bDy'," said little Sophy', "Til give him some 
of my cake, when he comes here', and some of my 
pudding', and some of my pie." 

" Well," said Margaret, " if we see him at the 
Sabbath school to-morrow, we shall know if he hasn't 
any better spencer than that." 

**Why," said Oliver', "if he has none but thatS 
it isn't likely that he will go to the Sabbath school." 

" I hope he will not be obliged to stay away for 
want of clothing," said Mrs. Brown' ; " I must make 
inquiry." 

** And isn't it sad, mother', very'sad, motherV said 
Elizabeth', '' that these girls can't go to school, when 
it's a free school' ? I don't believe they have good 
clothing." 

«* Well," exclaimed Oliver", •' I temember that 
Morrison hinted that there was some reason for their 
not going to school', beside the knitting and sewing" ; 
but then he looked so red^ I did not dare to s&y any 
tihing." 

•'They take in sewing," said Margarct\ *• and knit 
to sell. Perhaps Aunt Howard will be willing to send 
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them her' work. She has a great deal, just now, be* 
cause George is getting ready to go to sea." 

«* Mother'/' said Elizabeth', "couldn't we make 
op a neat bundle of Our clothes, and send them to 
these girls privately'? •! could spare my blue and 
green calico very weir ; and it is quite whole', and 
very pretty' — if we find they are destitute." ' 

** But, my dear girl'," replied her mother\ " I can't 
afford to buy you another gown this winter, if you 
give that away." 

** I will mend up those I have, so as to make them 
last me," said Elizabeth. 

** I could do without my purple bombazett' " said 
Sarah'. 

" Mother'," said Oliver', " you know that 61d blu^ 
gre&tcoat of father's, that was to be altered for me ; if 
you'll have that' made into clothes for the boy, I will 
wear my old one', and not complain of it any more." 

*• Well, my dear'," said Mrs. Brown', *• let us find 
out if they are needy', and if they will accept'' assist- 
ance ; and then we can make arrangements for their 
comfbrt. But until we can find out whether they ar6 
in want'', we had better waive the subject', or perhaps 
it will cause us to overlook some present duty. After 
dinner, you will remember, Elizabeth and Sarah', to 
see that all the children's clothes are in readiness for 
tiie Sabbath. Every glove, and every handkerchief, 
must be in its place. Ton must see to yoGr clothes^ 
Oliver'. If any thing needs mending', hand it to sis> 
ter Elizabeth', and she will put in order. Last Sun- 
day, jrou know", one of your coat buttons was gone.'' 

'* All will be in ordier, to-day, mother', with Lizzy'# 
help ;— Lizzy 's a good girl, isn't she', mother' ?" said 
Oliver", catching his sister^s hand. 

Elizabeth was the oldest of those children — ^^a sweet 
tempered, gentle girl', of sixteen. A tear started into 
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her eye, when shq heard her little brother's affectioa- 
ate praise', and a slight blush slowed on her cheek. 

^* They are all good girls', Oliver'," said his mother. 

" Why, yes\ ma','* said Oliver smiling' ; " only 
Sarah is as wild as a h^^' ; and Sophy is a little 
snarling thing, sometimes', though I love her dearly 
for all that' ; and my school-fellow here', Margaret , 
is a real Yankee' ; she wants to know every' thing, 
mother' ; what concerns her', and what does nOt." 

** We are all Yankees, Oliver'," replied his mother', 
laughing ; *' but I hope that Margaret keeps her cari- 
osity within the bounds of courtesy." 

" I h6pe she does'," said Oliver, significantly. 

•* If I don't n6w, 1 mean to'," said Margaret. 

*' I won't be a little snarling thing again, if you'll 
love me as well as you do Lizzy," said little Sophy. 

*' Then I wiir," said Oliver', " if you'll show me 
where you've hid the kittens." 

" I will," said Sophy' ; and away they went in 
search of them* 

Sarah did not care to exonerate her character from 
the imputation of wildness', for she was intently think* 
ing how neatly she would fit. over the purple bomba- 
zett', and how she would try to do without one of her 
pink aprons' if her mother would allow her to give it 
to one of the Morrisons, — of which she had no doubt. 

•' Come, Margaret'," said Mrs. Brown', after the din- 
ner table had been removed, '* it is yoar turn to day'» 
to assist me in the usual preparations for Sunday. 
We will go into the kitchen. There must be ho un- 
necessary work on that holy day. If we would be 
prospered in our affairs', we must ' call the Sabbath a 
delight', the holy of the Lord, honorable.' And we 
must honor Him, * not doing our own ways', nor find- 
ing our own pleasure'^ nor speaking our own' words' 
on his holy day." 
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LESSON XII. 

THE FATHER WHO LOVED HIS SON. 

There was once a number of little children play- 
ing in a public road, where there was constant danger 
of their being thrown down and hurt by carriages. 
Several persons who saw them, warned them of their 
danger', but these little heedless ones did not regard 
the cautions given. But, after a while, a man came 
all in haste from some distance', and going in among 
the crowd of children', plucked one from amongst the 
others', applying to him, at the same time\ several se- 
vere blows.. 

And pray, said an old woman who was standing by\ 
why did you seize upon that child in particular, my 
good man\ and lay your hand so heavily upon him : is 
he worse than his fellows^ that you think it necessa- 
. ry to punish him rather than the others' ? 

'* No\ replied the man\ he is not worse than the 
rest', but he is my own child." 

" I tell you this story, my dear little readers', to 
prove to you that correction, whether it comes from 
God or from your parents, is commonly given in love\ 
and because your welfare is particularly desired' by 
those who give it. For it is written, "My son', des- 
pise not the chastening of the Lord', neither be weary 
of his correction*." **For whom the Lord loveth, he 
correcteth'^ even as a father the son' in whom he d'e- 
lighteth." 
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LESSON XIII. 




THE BIBLE COVEBED WITH DUST. 

When I was young, there were few pretty little 
books for children to be met with' ; no persons had 
taken the pains of writing them' ; but now^ there are 
a great many books' — full of sweet and delightful in- 
struction. Good little books, now', are almost as com- 
mon as the wild roses and other lovely flowers in the 
valleys of the Alps' : some may be had for a cent^, 
some for two cents', some are as high as twelve', and 
some are still more expensive. Tou would do well, 
my little children', whenever you have a cent or two 
cents, or other money given you', instead of buying 
gingerbread and sugar plums, to carry it to the book- 
seller in your town', and ask him to give you some of 
his pretty books in exchange for your money' ; but, I 
hope, that when vou have got together a number of 
these little books , you will not be like my little friend 
George', of whom I am going to tell you a story. 

You must know that I have a little friend to whom 
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we gare the name of George" ; he is a poor man's 
child, and lives in a neat cottage, just at the end of 
my garden' : he is in his eighth year, and has been 
able to read his Bible ever since he was five years old. 
The first book I bought for him was his A. B. C. ; and 
I am soi:ry to say, that by the time he had read it 
through', it was so torn that it could not be used again' ; 
but as he promised me that he would take better care 
of the next b&ok he had^ I gave him a neat little Bible, 
and his mother covered it with red cloth. George 
was five years old, when this Bible was given him', and 
he took great delight in it', and read it every day' ; 
and I have often heard him reading it aloud, as he sat 
on the steps of his door^ as early as six o'clock', when 
I went out in the garden to gather the flowers before 
the dew was off them. 

So when a year and a half was gone, and I saw 
what a good use George made of his Bible', and found 
how many verses he could say', and how much he 
knew of all the pretty stories in it', I sent to the town 
for several other little books to add to his collection* 
When I presented them to him, he was very much de- 
lighted, and made a place for them on the shelf by his 
Bible. It was winter time', and the snow was on the 
ground' ; so I could not walk in my garden', nor could 
George sit on the step to read' ; but I considered that 
he would have a great deal of leisure to sit on his stool 
in the chimney corner and read', though I should not 
be near at hand to hear. 

Several weeks passed away, and because of the 
snow', I did not see little George' ; but when the thaw 
came, I put on my clogs* and went to his mother's 
cottaffe to inquire after him. I found the house very 
clean , and my little irfend at home. I sat down and 

^Woodm dioes. 
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talked awhile with his mother' ; and, upon inquiry', I 
found that George had spent some hours every day ia 
reading. I was glad to hear this", but getting up to 
look at his books, as they were placed in order on the 
shelf, I was surprised to see the Bible covered over 
with dust, whilst the other little books were quite free 
from if, though they looked as if they had beenVften 
opened' and handled. 

You may be sure that I did not fail t& ask the little 
boy, how itcametop|ss that his Bible was so covered 
with dust', while there was no dust on the other books' ; 
to which he answered, '* It is because I did not want 
my Bible, Ma'am', when I had so many other good 
little books^ ; and so I have left it on the shelf till the 
dust has covered it over." 

Now, as the little boy had spoken the plain truth, I 
did not rebuke him very severely' ; but I pointed out 
to him, as I now do to you, my dear children'^ that you 
must not allow any thing' however good and pleasant', 
to lead you from the Bible', which is the best of books', 
and enough for the happiness of the whole world, if 
there was not another book to be found. 



LESSON XIV, 



THE CRUEL BOT. 



I once knew a little boy, called Hugh, who delight- 
ed to hurt poor animals, and to see barbarous things. 
When any body told cruel stories, this boy would al- 
ways laugh', his eyes would become bright', and he 
would look quite pleased. I will not tell you all the 
barbarous things which he, used to do, lest you, also, 
should be a cruel boy', and should take pleasure in 
hearing them. This boy lired in the comer of a very 
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wide and dark forest^ near the mountains of the 
Hartz, in Germany' ; and his father employed him in 
keeping sheep. There was, in the same country, 
another shepherd boy', who was as gentle and kind as 
Hugh was cruel. These )ioys often met each other', 
as they led their flocks to feed upon the mountains'; 
and pe tender-hearted little boy, whom we shall call 
Claud', used often to reprove Hugh, when he saw him 
doing any thing cruel. 

*• Why do you throw stones at those doves, Hugh'!" 
he would say'; " are they not beautiful to look upon'? 
and do they not make sweet sounds among the tall 
trees' ? wherefore should you disturb them' ? And why. 
do you rob the nests of the singing birds' ? What harm 
do they do you' ? And what pleasure can you have in 
taking their eggs' ?" " What is all this to you. Claud?" 
Hugh would reply' ; ** I shall take my own way, and 
please myself as I choose' ; you have no business to 
find fault with me, and I will do as I like.'* 

It happened, however, one day in early spring', when 
the snow and frost had passed away after a very severe 
winter', that as Claud was driving his sheep up a sunny 
valley', on the very skirt of the forest', he saw Hugh, 
on a rock above him', throwing down large stones on 
something which lay at the bottom of the rock', where 
a waterfall, gushing forth', formed a clear and beauti* 
ful stream. 

'* What are you doing there' V said Claud. '< I saw 
a water rat'," replied Hugh", *' and he has hid himself 
behind a bush', and I am trying to kill him." 

'^ And what harm has he done you'," said Claud', 
** is there not room in the world for the water rat and 
you too' 1" ^' I thought you would say so," said Hugh'i 
hmghing aloud', and directing his dog to go down iji* 
to the hollow under the rock, to help him to find out 
the poor animal. 
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• Every shepherd in foreign lands keeps a dog to 
help him guide his flock' ; and in wild countries these 
faithful animals are very useful to drive away the 
wolves which, on occasion, c^me out of the woods 
and attack the sheep', and sometimes even the shep- 
herds. ^ 

Hugh's dog was a very faithful and sagacious\rea- 
ture', and obeyed the word of command in a moment: 
Claud saw him spring from the rock, as soon as his 
master directed him so to do\ and a moment after- 
wards he perceived that he was smelling out the rat', 
which his master was trying to destroy": at the same 
moment', Claud saw Hugh lift up another large stone 
to throw down", and before he could cry out, *' take 
care of your dog','* the stone had fallen, and the leg 
of the poor faithful animal was broken. 

When the dog felt the pain', he uttered a dreadful 
howling", which, echoing through the valley', put all 
his master's sheep to flight before the frightened boy 
knew what had happened. 

" You have lamed your dog for ever','* said Claud, 
looking up at Hugh' ; '* and this comes of your love 
of cruelty', and of killing and tormenting all that 
come in your way." 

Whilst Claud was speaking, a dreadful growling* 
was heard in the corner of the wood' ; and two half 
famished wolves came rushing forward', and, leaping 
over the little brook, flew furiously', the one at Hugh , 
and the other at Claud'. 

Claud called aloud to his dog,*which was at his side 
in a moment', and came on with such courage', that the 
wolf turned round and fled to his place in the wood. 
But, though Hugh also called his dog', he was not in 
a state to come to his assistance. And when Claud 
was able to think of his companion's peril', behold, the 
unhappy boy was torn to pieces', and all that he and 
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his dog were able to do', was to drive the furious aai- 
mal from the mangled corpse. 

My little boys', who may read this story', observe 
the fate of Hugh. And remember, that he who is 
crQel to others must expect that he himself will also 
meet with a cruel fate. 



LESSON XV. 



TOE TWO WHITE DOYES. 



" Sep., Alfred'," said Mary\ •* how our doves love 
each other. I'm sure I would not change them for 
all the playthings in the world — would yoQ?" 

" No, indeed I would'nt", and Fm glad to hear you 
say so, for I was almost afraid to tell you how some- 
body wanted to buy them this morning," said Alfred. 

** I don't see how you could think that I should be 
willing to sell them. Besides, mother would not want 
us to do so, even if we were tired of them', for I really 
believe that she loves them as well as we do. Just 
see how pretty Julia* looks now she is eating these 
crumbs. 

** Little dears', how much better off w€ are, than 
that girl is', who wanted to buy them." 

*• What was the matter with her' V* * 

** Don't you remember that Mrs. Jones was here 
last Friday, and was telling mother about a lady who 
had just come here with a little girl who is sick' — and 
how she said there never was such a patient little an- 
gel as that Ellen"'" 

" Oh yes', I remember," said Mary. •* She said she 
could not live through another winter." 

*» Well, this morning I was out here with the doves, 

* The name for one of the doves. 
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when I heard a carriage coming down the road' ; so I 
went to see what it was, with Julia on one hand, and 
Bobby on the other. Somebody in the carriage saw 
them, and asked me to come nearer' ; as soon as they 
stopped, I climbed up so that they might see better. 
And there in one corner lay a little girl', oh, so pale 
and thin ! I knew it must be Ellen Morton* as soon 
as I saw her. She opened her eyes and said« *' Oh, 
mammat ! what pretty doves ! Do buy them for me." 
Her mother offered me money for them ; but oh Mary', 
I could' nt' sell th^ m, and so they drove away. 

" No\ we'll never sell^ them to any body ; but Al- 
fred'," said Mary', »* can't we give"^ them to that poor 
little girl' ?" 

/'.Why, I don't know' — to be sure, if I was so sick, 
I should love dearly to have two such darling birds as 
ours are'; let us ask mother." 

Their mother thought best, however, to let them 
decide for themselves' ; and at last they concluded to 
set off, and ask to see Ellen, and find out how sick 
she was, and if she really wanted the birds. But as 
they came within sight of the house where Ellen lived, 
they began to feel how hard it would be to part from 
their little favorites. 

** Let us try not to be selfish, Alfred'," said Mary ; 
" I flare say we shall be happier after all is over. Dear 
little doves ! Don't you remember that sad day when 
out poor father died, how we came and sat on our 
door steps with .Our doves, and how they seemed to 
know that we were unhappy, and to try to make us feel 

♦ Pronounced More-ton. 

t This word is sometimes vulgarly pronounced with the accent 
on the first syllable, and with the last syllable short It ou^ht to 
have the first syllable unaccented, and the last long, like a m fa- 
ther. So papa should have the last syllable long, and the first 
unaccented. Pap-pa as though there were two j>'5, with the accent 
on the first, is very vulgar. 
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better'7 Dear little doves' !'' said Mary, trying to 
check the tears which were springing to her eyes. 

•* I fiay," cried Alfred, " we won't give them away, 
if it makes you feel 80^ Let us go right home and 
tell mother that we can't let Ellen have them." 

*' No', noi, Alfred," said Mary', " 1 am just as wil- 
ling as. ever to give them to her. Onlf I can't help 
crying when I think we shall never see them again. 
Come, let us make haste and try to forget them." 

When the children reached the house where Ellen 
lived, they stopped at the door to place some roses, 
which Mary had gathered, over the top of the cage, 
that it might look as pretty as possible. As soon as 
the servant saw what they had brought, she led them 
into a little parlor, and bid them wait while she called 
Mrs. Morton. She returned in a few minutes to say, 
that they might go up into Ellen's room if they liked. 
So they followed her till they came to the door of the 
chamber, where she lefl them. Little Ellen was sitting 
in a large arm-chair, and resting her head on a pil- 
low', so that she did not notice their entrance, until 
her mother's voice aroused her. As she raised her 
head, Mary almost started", for she had never seen so 
pale a face. 

, " Ah ? these are the white doves I saw the other 
day," said Ellen. 

«« Yes" said Mary, ** and we have brought them for 
you. We hope they will help to amuse you a great 
many days, for they are very tame and will soon 
learn to come when you call them." Then Mary 
opened the door and called, ** Julia ! Julia !" when 
one of the doves instantly flew from the cage to her 
hand. 

^< What a pretty name it has, and how tame too ; 
pray let me have it on my hand," s^d Ellen", while 
the bright color rose to her cheeks. But the little thin 
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white band which she held out, could not bear the 
weight of the bird* 

*' I am not w> weak every day," said she' ; ** per- 
haps to>morrow I shalt be better. But I don't like to 
take away your birds. You will miss them sadly/' 

** Oh nc/r" »aid Mary' ; «* we pity you very much, 
because youp are sick, and we are glad that we have 
any thing tagive yo«i.*' 

As Mary looked at the poor little girl, she thofj^ht 
to herself, ** If I loved my doves a thousand times 
more than I now do, you should haire^iem for yours, 
if you loved them," 

*« Thank you, thank you, Mary'," safid Ellen\: ** you* 
; »nd your brother shall have as many of my playthings 
as you wanl'^ — see, here are all sorts of books — ^take 
all of them I shall never read them again." 

Alfred and Mary looked at the pretty books, and 
remembered the old Bible and tattered spdling book 
at home' ^ but they did not know that it would be 
proper for them to take any thing in return for the 
doves', so neither of them offered to take the gift 

" Perhaps you would like to come some other time 
for them',** said Ellen"; «* I will have some laid aside 
for you, and mamma, I dare say, will send with them 
something for your mother/* 

As the children prepared to go, Mrs. Morton took 
some money from her purse, and h^ld it out to Mary. 
" This is to pay forthe doves," said she. 

" Oh DO, ina'ami,'' cried Alfred and Mary in a 
breath'; " we never thought of b^g paid for them^ 
—mother did not expect us to be paid' ;** and they 
hurried down stairs before Mrs. Mofton had time to 
reply. As soon as they reached home, they ran to tell 
their mother about their visit* *'Oh, mother'," said 
Mary\ " I shall never be sorry that we have given her 
our dovea; Dear little girl I you can't thidk howinek 
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she looks. And Alfred says we can for^ til about 
our pets if we try," 

A few. days after this, a great basket, filled with 
books, playthings, &c-, came to Alfred and Mary from 
Ellen. At the bottom of the basket was just such a 
nice, warm shawl, as Mary had long desired for her 
mother. And every time the little girl was able to 
ride out, she was sure to bring some present for Al- 
fred and Mary. 

But as the cold winter came on, poor Ellen grew 
thinner and weaker, and the two children missed the 
flight of her carriage coming slowly down the road. 

They went to the house to inquire about her, and 
the servant told them that she was now too weak to sit . 
up at alF; '* but," added the girl, ''it would do your 
heart good to see what a com^rt her white doves are 
to her. They are such knowing little things, and will 
cuddle down close to her on the bed whenever she 
calls them." 

" Now Alfred'," said Mary\ ** we are paid a hun- 
dred times for the doves, in knowing this. How glad 
I am that we had any thing for poor Ellen !" 

A few days after this, as Alfred and Mary were sit- 
ting on the door step, they saw some one coming to- 
wards them, with something in her hand which looked 
like their old bird cage. ** Whyl there is Mrs. Mor-, 
ton's servant bringing back our doves ! What can that 
be for' ? Let us run to ask her,'' cried Mary. As 
they approached the girl, they saw that her eyes were 
red as if she had been crying. " Here are your little 
white doves," said she' ; " poor Ellen will never see 
them again. But it will comfort you to know that, 
after she found she was going to die, she remembered 
you both and begged her mamma, to send home the 
doves, and tell you that she had spent many happy 
hours with them. She said, too, that she hoped 
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you woald think of her sometimes when you saw 
them." 

'* Poor Ellen ! she is better offnowthan anynjf us'," 
said Mary\ while her tears fell fast upoil Julia's snow 
white feathers' ; " for we know that she loved God\ 
and that he will not let her be sick in hearen. We 
shall love our doves better than we ever did before, 
for they will remind us now of Ellen. And oh, Al- 
fred', what a sad day this would have been to us, if we 
had never tried to do any thing to make her happy." 



LESSON XVI. 



THE IDLE BOT. 



Thomas was an idle lad, 
And lounged about all day"; 

And though he many a lesson had'. 
He minded nought but play. 

Me only cared for top or ball', 
Or marbles, hoop and kite' ; 

But as for learning, that was all 
Neglected by him quite. 

In vain his mother's kind advice'. 
In vain his master's care ; 

He followed every idle vice', 

And learned to curse and swear ! 

And think you when he grew a man^ 
He prospered in his ways' T 

No\ wicked courses never can' 
Bring good and happy days. 
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Witfaoiit a shilling in his purse', 

Or cot to call his own', 
B^or Thomas grew from bad to worse'. 

And hardened as a stone. 

And oh, it grieves me much to write 

His melancholy end' ; 
Then let us leave the dreadful sight', 

And thoughts of pity lend. 

But may we this important truth 

Observe and ever hold', — 
" AH those who're idle in their youth'. 

Will suffer when they're old." 



LESSON XVII. 




THE LAST DYING SPEECH AND CONFESSION OF POOR 
PUSS. 

Kind masters and misses, whoever you be'. 
Do stop for a moment, and pity poor me' ; 
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While here on my death*bed I try to rdate 
My many misfortunes^ anil miseries great. 

My dear mother Tabby' ! — I've often heard say , 

That I have*^ been a very fine cat in my day' ; 

But the sorrows in which my whole life has been 



Have spoiled all my beauty, and killed me at last. 

Poor thoughtless young thing' ! if I recollect right', 
I was kittened in March on a clear frosty night' ; 
And before I could see, or was half a week old', 
I nearly had perished', the bam was so cold. 

But this chilly spring Lgot pretty well over\ 
And moused in the hayloft', or played in the clover' ; 
And when this displeased the, or mousing was stale', 
I used to run round and round', after my tail. 

But ah' ! my poor tail and my pretty sleek ears' ! 
The farmer's boy cut them all off with his shears' ; 
And little I thought, when I licked them so clean', 
I should be such a figure, not fit to be seen. 

Some time after this, when my sores were all healed^ 
As I lay in the sun, sound asleep, in a field', 
Miss Fanny crept slily', and griping me fast', 
'Declared she had caught the sweet creature at last. 

Ah me' ! how I struggled my freedom to gain' ; 
But alas' ! all my kicking and scratching were vain', 
For she held me so tight in her pin-a-fore tied', 
That before she got home I had like to have died. 

From this dreadful morning my sorrows arose' ; 
Wherever I went I was followed with blows'; 
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Some kicked nie fbr nothing while quietly sleeping ', 
Or flogged me for daring the pantry to peep in. 

And then the great dog' ! — ^I shall never forget him' ; 
How many's the time Master Jacky would set him' ; 
And while I stood terrified, all of a quake'^ 
Cry, "Hey oat' ; and seize her, boy", give her a shake.'' 

Sometimes, when so hungry I could not forbear 
Just taking a scrap, that I thought they could spare', 
Oh ! what I have suffered with beating and banging\ 
Or starved for a fortnight', or threatened with hanging. 

But kicking', and beating', and starving", and that', 
I've borne with a spirit becoming a cat ; 
There was but one thing which f could not sustain', 
So great was my sorrow', so hopeless my pain. 

One morning, safe hid in a warm little bed' 
That down in a stable I'd carefully spread', 
Three sweet little kittens as ever you saw', 
I concealed', as I thought', in some trusses of straw. 

I was never so happy, I thinks nor 90 proud' ; 
I mewed to my kittens', and purred out aloud' ; 
And thought, with delight, of the merry carousing' 
We'd haveS when I first took them with me a mousing. 

But how shall I tell you the sorrowful ditty' ? 
I'm sure it would melt even Grdwler to pity' ; 
For the very next morning, my darlings I found. 
Lying dead by the horse-pond'^ all mangled and 
drown'd ! 

Poor darlings' 1 I dragged th^ along to the stable^, 
And did all to warm uiem a mother was able' ; 
B«it ales' 1 all my licking mod mewing were vain', 
Attd I ihooglit I shoiild ne'er have been happy afain. 
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However, time gave roe a little relief, •- 
And mousing diverted the thoughts of my grief ; 
And at last I began to be gay and contented' . 
Till one dreadful morning, forever repented. 

Miss Fanny was fond of a favorite sparrow', 
And often I longed for a taste of its marrow' ; 
So, not having eaten a morsel all day', 
I flew to the bird-cage, and tore it away. 

Now tell me, kind friend8^ was the like ever heard'. 
That a cat should be killed, just for catching a bird' ? 
And I'm sure, not the slightest suspicion I had', 
But that catching a mouse'' was exactly as bad. 

Indeed, I can say, with my paw on my heart', 

I wuold not have acted a mischievous part' ; 

But, as dear mother Tabby was often repeating', 

I thought birds and mice were on purpose for eating^i 

Be this as it may' — with the noise of its squeaking*. 
Miss Fanny came in while my whiskers were reekingY 
And then to my back the hot poker applying', 
She gave me those bruises of which I am dying. 

But I feel that my breathing grows shorter apace^ 
And cold damn^y sweats trickle down from my face' : 
I forgive little Fanny this bruise on my side' : — 
She stopped', gave a sigh', and a struggle', and died ! 



LESSON XVIII. 



SUSAN IN^THE BOG's HOUSE. 



One pleasant day in sumn^er, little Susan was walk- 
I ing with her mother near their own bouse. Her eyes 

I 
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were yery busy looking at every thing there was to be 
seen ; and pretty soon she spied a smaJl house at a 
short distance from them. She instantly ran to exam- 
ine it. When she came back, she began to tell her 
mother what she had seen. 

'*Oh, mamma', ''cried she\'Hhere's a little mite of a 
house out there, just big enough for me ; may n't I go 
and live there ?" 

Her mother told her that the house was made for 
the dog Tray, and that it was not a good place for her 
to \i\p in. 

Susan thought it a great pity that Tray should have 
such a nice house all to himself ; and as she walked 
along, she kept thinking how nice it would be for her. 
So, as soon as her mamma had gone into the house, 
she ventured to go into the little kennel ; and though 
it was not quite so pleasant as she expected, she liked 
to play there very much. There was no Tray to be 
seen, so she had the whole house to herself, and very 
grand she felt. When she went home, her mamma 
asked where she had been. Susan replied, **I've been 
living in my little house, mamma, and there was no 
dog there, and I don't believe that such a nice place 
was built for a dog." 

Her mother assured her that it was made on pur* 
pose for a dog, which was to be brought there in a 
day or two, and added, that she did not wish her to go 
there again. 

Susan did not like this very weir, but for several 
days she did not venture near the house. At last, she 
thought she would just go in for a minute and come 
right out again. So she crept in, and sat down in one 
corner. The longer she staid, the more unwilling she 
was to go away\ and at last she began to grow sleepy, 
and presently fell asleep. When she first awoke, 
she did not know where she was\ but as soon as 
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her eyes were fairly open, she saw a great black 
creature sitting just in the door way. There was a 
collar round his neck, to which was fastened a great 
iron chain. Susan did not know that dogs were ever 
chained^ and she thought this must be a bear. She 
was afraid to stir lest he should hear her' ; so there she 
lay, trembling and crying, expecting every moment 
that he would turn round, and, for aught she knew, 
eat her up. Meanwhile, her mamma and all the rest 
of the family were every where searching for her. As 
the ailernoon passed away, they became greatly alarm- 
ed", and went about calling, Susan! as loud as they 
could. One of the servants happened, at last, to 
pass by the place where Susan lay hid. She start- 
ed forward on seeing the girl, and crept by the great 
dog, which sat in dignified silence, without conde- 
scending to notice her. Poor Susan was really sick 
from the fright which she had received. She walk- 
ed sorrowfully towards home' ; and when her mam- 
ma saw her pale face and swelled eyes, and heard her 
tell how frightened she had been, she knew that she 
had been well punished for her disobedience. Su- 
san learned, afterwards, that Tray had arrived about 
the middle of the aflernoon, and had been placed im- 
mediately in his house' ; probably, while she was fast 
asleep in the corner. 

After this, the little girl always believed just what 
her mamma said, and she is now a very good child. 



LESSON XIX. 



ABUNDANCE OF BLESSINGS. 

On a beautiful bright morning in August, I was 
staying at a house half way between Ne^rport and 
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Bristol, in Rhode Island. The house where I was 
staying, bordered on the road. My windows opened 
into the garden. There was a large sammer house 
at the end of the garden, with lattice work, and vines 
running over it. No one had taken pains to pull up 
the weeds ; and there was a great deal of grass grow- 
ing amongst the flowers. T^s was bad for the hum- 
ble little ones, such as violets and forget-me-nots,, and 
almost choked them'; but the tall hollyhocks, with 
their spires of red and white flowers, towered high 
above the grass', and nodded and waved their heads, 
as if saluting every passer-by. Presently, some little 
girls came into the garden to beg a bunch of flowers 
to carry to meeting"; for it was Sunday morning. 
The mother told her little daughter that she might 
gather them some. Mary came bounding out, with 
her locks carefully braided, and neatly tied with pink 
ribbons. Her cheeks were as red as roses, and she 
looked very much like one of the flowers that had 
sprung up among the weeds. 

Mary brought no knife nor scissors. She did not 
pay much respect to the flowers. She bent down the 
heads of the tall hollyhocks, and then if she could not 
break the stems, she left them drooping over. Some- 
times the flowers came off without any stems ; and 
sometimes scattered the leaves and petals to the 
wind, and laughed to see them fly. Though at 
length she loaded her young friends with flowers they 
were injured, and she had destroyed more than she 
gathered. ^ 

" See, Mary',*' said I\ *' how you have broken down 
these marigolds ; and look at these lilies bending to 
the ground. They will never raise their heads again. 
They will droop and die." 

''It is no matter," said she, *' there are enough 
more." 
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'* Te8\ there are more. But you have destroyed 
these* and cannot make others grow in their place." 

** Father can\" said she. 

*'No. Nobody can' — at least', for a whole year. 
Tour own hands have destroyed the growth of a sea- 
son. Think how long it takes for them to grow. 
First, the seed must be put into the ground. Then it 
swells and expands, and the stalk and leaves appear* 
They are at first very small. But soon they grow big- 
ger, and, at last, the buds come out, and then they 
must be taken care of." 

^' Nobody takes care of our flowers,'* said she ;— > 
'^ father has other things to take care of." 

'' Perhaps your brother attends to them ?" 

'^ I tell you," said she, a little impatiently', ^^ no- 
body' takes care of them." 

'' Then," said I, *^ I suppose they never have any 
sun to warm them'." 

" Oh, yes, the sun shines nOw." 

" But are they never watered' 1" 

** No' — only when it rains." 

*^ And have they no cool air to blow upon them) 
and refresh them' ?" 

'' I should think," said she, '* you could yourself 
see the wind blow upon them nOw." 

" Then," said I, " they are warmed by the sun', 
cooled by the wind', watered by the rain', and yet, you 
say, they are not taken care of!" 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, ^' God takes 
care of them." 

" Well, MaryV said I, after a long pause', " I hope 
you will not destroy these flowers, now you recollect 
that God takes care of them. I dare say you love 
them now." 

** No, I don Y," said she. 

*^ Why not' ? I am sure they are beautiful. See 
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the crimson and gold, and the glossy, bright green 
leaves." 

<^ I don't care for them/' said she, ** I don't care 
for flowers ndw." 

" Then you dsed to like them' ?" 
* ^^ Yes. When the daffies* first came out under the 
snow', and we had to scrape it away to find them. 
But now there are so many flowers, that I don't care 
for any of them." 

My poor child, thought I, you have unwittingly 
brought a lesson home to my heart. It is the abund- 
ance' of God's blessings that makes us regardless of 
them. Because every breath is drawn without an e^ 
fort' — because the light of morning constantly re- 
turns' — and fruits, flowers, sunshine, and rain, come 
unsolicited'— we forget the Source of all our mercies. 



LESSON XX, 

JACK HA8T7. 



Jack Hastt is a very impatient boy. Little di£B- 
culties vex and irritate him, and he often shows his 
vexation and impatience in very improper ways. 

For example' ; sometimes when he is playing with 
his younger brother, he gets out of humor with him', 
because the little fellow cannot understand easily 
what he wants him to do. His brother is quite small, 
and does not think so quick as older boys' ; but Jack 
does not make any allowance for this ; he flies in a 
passion with him, instead of patiently explaining to 
him what he wants. The other day he got his little 
brother, and another boy just about as large', to be 
bis horses' ; and he told them how they must go, when 

*DafodiU. 
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be said hauf and gee* After he had told them, he 
would then drive them around the yard as fast as 
possihie', calling out, haw or gUf every now and then', 
according as he wanted them to go to the right or left. 
But the poor little fellows could not think quick 
enough^ and sometimes they would turn wrong", and 
sometimes they would pull off different ways', until 
Jack got out of all patience. At last he was coming 
up towards a tree, and he called out to them/ haw' 
haw"^ HAW% I say' ; but the boys went wrong' ; and 
he felt so vexed that he struck at them pretty hard 
with his whip', while the snapper curled round and 
struck one of the boys under his eye* He cried 
aloud with the pain/ and his father came out to see 
what was the matter. 

I have not time to 1^11, now', what his father said', 
for I have more to say about Jack's impatience. He 
would not only become vexed with his little .brother^ 
but sometimes with mere lifeless things', such as 
his knife, and his playthings. 6nce he got pun- 
ished for it, or rather he punished himself' ; for, as 
he was whittling one day^ trying to dig out a little 
boat that he was making', he got out of patience with 
his knife because it was dull' ; and after working and 
worrying away with it for some time, he threw his 
boat down, and struck his knife with all his force 
into the plank on which he was sitting. The knife 
stuck into the plank', but the force of the blow shut it 
up against his fingers', and cut them sadly. He was 
ashamed to cry^, however', so he only held it in cold 
water until it had done bleeding, and then bound it up 
himself. 

Which is the worst', to get vexed with a knife', or 
with a little boy' 1 It is hard to tell. It is, perhaps, 
the greatest folly to get angry with a knife', and the 
greatest wickedness to be angry with a brother. 
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The knife' not only was not to blame^, but could not 
possibly be to blame. Whereas the boy*^ might have 
been inattentive' ; though if he h^d been, that would 
have been no excuse for being angry with him^ and 
striking him with a whip. 

Boys are very often put out^ as they call it', with 
what they have to play with', but oftener'^ with one 
another' ; and I believe it is generally true, that the 
boy who does wrong most frequently himself^ is 
most displeased with others when thSy do wrong. 
This is absurd enough', but there is one thing more 
absurd still'' ; and that is' that a boy who is most 
likely to be careless about his tools and playthings', 
is almost always, when he comes to use them', getting 
angry with them for being out of order ; as though 
the fault was not entirely in himself. Jack Hasty, 
for example, will throw his hat down any where', 
when he comes in\ and then when he wants to gO out 
again in a great hurry', he will run all about the 
house', looking every where', and scolding and fret- 
ting, as if he thought his hat ought to go and hang it- 
self up, when he throws it down. 

I advise you, Jack Hasty', to go and drive up a 
nail, in some proper place', and always put your hat 
on \i\ and then I presume you will find it there, when 
you want to go out. So I advise you to have a place 
for all your things, and keep them in order. When 
your knife gets dull, sharpen it" ; when your wheel- 
borrow is broken, mend it\ and do every thing calmly 
and patiently', and there will be no occasion for getp 
ting out of humor. But, above all', never treat that 
little brother of yours unkindly. He likes to play 
with you', and y6u ought to do all you can to make 
him happy. 
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LESSON XXI. 

THE YOUNG PLY. 

A YOUNo fly was resting with its mother on the wall 
of a chimney near a kettle where somebody was busy 
cooking a soup. The old fly, being obliged to leave 
her daughter on account of other engagements', said 
to her as she flew away\ *' my child'^ 'you must re- 
main where you are', and not leave your place till I 
come back." 

«* Why not, mamma' V* asked the little fly. 

*' Because," said the mother', " I am afraid you 
will go too near that boiling fountain'," (meaning the 
soup.) 

The Young Fly, What is the reason I xnust not 
go near it' 1 

TAe Old Fly. Because you will fall into that 
dreadful j^ace. 

The Young Fly. And why shall I fall in there' ? 

The Old Fly. I cannot explain to you the reason'' ; 
you must trust to my experience. Every time that a 
little fly has approached one of these boiling fountains, 
from which you see so many vapors rising', I have 
observed that it always tumbles in', and never gets 
oat again. 

The mother, thmking that she had said enough^ 
flew away. But no sooner was she gone', than the 
little fly began to laugh at her advice. She said to 
herself ; ^* These old folks are always sO careful' ; 
why does my mother wish to deprive me of the inno- 
cent pleasure of flying about a little, near this foun- 
tain'? Have I not wings' — and have I not sense 
enough to keep out of danger' ? Indeed, mother', you 
can talk wisely% and I suppose that you like to quote 
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your own experience' ; but as for m6, I am going to 
amuse myself ^ flying around this fountain"; and I 
should like very much to see if I can't keep from turn 
bling in." 

So saying, she flew away to the kettle" ; but hardly 
had she approached it^ when the sufibcating vapor 
overcame her', and she sunk exhausted into it.-- 
•*Oh'!" said she, with her expiring breath', «'how 
unhappy are those children who will not listen to the 
advice of their mother !" 



LESSON XXII. 




HONEST OLO TRA7. 

Oh ! don't hurt the dog, poor honest old Tray; 
What ffood will it do you to drive him away't 

Kind usage is justly his right"! 
Remember how faithful he is to his charge", 
And barks at the rogues when we set him at laiTge'i 

And guards us by day and by night 
3 
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Though jmi, hy and by- will grow up to a maii% 
And Tray is « d6g, let hMt grow as he ean" ; 
. Remember, my good Ktlle lad', 
A dog that 19 honest, and faithful, and mild'. 
Is noi only better thim icr a bad child', 
But better than men^ that are bad* 

^ Jf yoQ are a boy, and Tray but a beast', 
I think it should teach you One lesson at least', — 

You ought to act better thain he' ; 
And if without reason, or judgment, or sense, 
Tray does as we bid him' and gives no offence'. 

How diligent Richard should be ! 

If I do but just whistle', as often you We seen", 
He seems to say, '* Master', what is it you mean' ? 

My courage and duty are tried." 
And see, vrhm I throw my hat over the pale', 
He fetches it back, and comes wagging his tail, 

And lays it down dose by my side. 

Then, honest old Tray', let him sleep at his easeV 
While you from him learn to endeavor to please', 

And obey me with spirit and joy' ; 
Or else we shail find', (what would grieve me to say',) 
That Richard's no better than honest old Tray' I 

And a bmte'' has more, sense than a boy ! 



LESSON xxiii. 

'MEl^xni^SOMnB ilATTT. 

Oh, how one ui^f trick has spoiled 
The sweetest and the best' ! 

SlatUda, thb«^ aptieasant ehild'^ 
One ttgiy trMk. jJKMMsflte^, 
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Which, like a cloud I>efore the skies^ 
Hid all her better qualities* 

Sometimes sheM lift the tea-pot lid', 

To peep at what was in it' ; 
Or tilt the kettle, if you did' 

fiut turn your back a minute. 
In vain you told hec not to touch'-r- 
Her trick 6f meddling grew so much. 

Her grandmamma went out one day\ 

And by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and snuff-box gay ■ 

Too near the little maid' ; 
Ah ! well, thought she', 1*11 try them on' 
As soon as grandmamma is gone. 

Forthwith she placed upon her nose 

The glasses, large and wide': 
And looking round', as I suppose^ 

The snuff'-box too she spied. 

what a pretty box is this' — 
I'll open it, said little miss. 

1 know that grandmamma would say'. 

Don't meddle with it\ dear' : 
But then, she's far enough away'> 

And no one else is near' ; 
Beside', what can there be amiss 
In opening such a box as this' ? 

So thumb and finger went to work 

To move the stubborn lid' ; 
And, presently, a mighty jerk 

The mighty mischief did' ; 
For all at once', ah ! woful case', 
The snuff came puffing in her face ! 
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Poor eyes, and nose, and mouth and chin', 

A dismal sight presented" ; 
And as the snuff got further in', 

Sincerely she repented. 
In vain she ran about for ease' — 
She could do nothing else but sneeze ! 

She dashed the spectacles away'^ 

To wipe her tingling eyes' ; 
And as in twenty bits they lay', 

Her grandmamma she spies. 
Hey day' ! and what's the matter now' T 
Cried grandmamma' with lifted brow. 

Matilda, smarting with the pain', 

And tingling still and sore', 
Made many a promise to refrain 

From meddling evermore' ; 
And 'tis a fact', as I have heard'. 
She ever since has k^t her word. 
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TO A ROBIN. 

Robin', robin', sing to me", 
And I'll gladly suffer thee' 
Thus to breakfast in the tree'. 

On the ruddy cherry. 
Soon as thou hast swallowed it, 
How I love to see thee flit' 
To another twig, and sit' 

Singing there so merry ! 

It was kind in thee to fly' 
Near my window ; and to try' 
There to raise thy notes so high'. 

As to break my slumbers. 
Robin', half the cheering power 
Of this bright and lovely hour', 
While I pluck the dewy flower', 

Gomes from thy sweet numbers. 
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And thou wasi an honest btrd', 
Thus to let thy voice be heard', 
Asking, in (he plainest word' 

Thou could'st utter', whether' 
Those, who owned it, would allow' 
Thee to take upon the bough' 
Thy repast', and sit, as nowS 

Smoothing down thy feathers. 

Who, that hears the mellow note' 
From my robin's little throat' 
On the air of morning float', 

Gould desire to still her' T 
Who her beauty can behold, 
And consent to have it told' 
That he had a heart so cold', 

As to try to kill her'? 



LESSON XXV. 

A MORNINK IK BPRINIi. 

"How now, little Ned', 

Not yet out of bed' 1 
Why, the Sun has been shining two hours' ; 

In the garden I've been', 

'T is a beautiful soenei 
And have gathered this nosegay of dowers. 

" I think you are wrong 

To lie dozing so long' \ 
For so early our bed-*time they fix', 

After ten hours' rest'. 

It is certainly best 
For us both to be stirring at six. 
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Come hither «Bd see 

The sweet busy be^ 
Aad bear the birds merrily sing" ; 

AU the flow'rets smeU sweet'*, 

O, how muiy things meet' 
To make lovely a morning in spring !'^ 



LESSON XXVI- 



THB DECEITFUL TONGfJB, 



I ONE day heard a conversation between two little 
girls who were knitting at a cottage door\ and the 
one seemed to foe entertaining the other with some 
little histories of their neighbors and companions. 
At length some person was mentioned by the (irst 
8peaker\ and many charges were brought against her 
for idleness, deceit, and other faults common to chil- 
dren. 

** Mary is not such a girl as you say she is, Slisan',*' 
replied the other tittle girP; '*she has some faults, 
indeed, but you make her oat to be ten times worse 
than bhe is' ; has she offended you' ; do you not love 
her' ?" '* I love her very well, Jan^*' replied the one 
who was called Susan' ; '* she has never offended md ; 
why should I not love her' ?" " Then," replied the 
other", '' if you do not hate her now, you will hate her 
very sOon." 

" And why so'," returned the other. ** Because 
you speak ill of her when she does not deserve it' ; 
and it is written, ** A lying tongue hateth those that 
are afflicted by it." Prov. xxvi. 28. " Who taught 
you that, Jan6," said Susan. *• The minister'," re- 
plied the little girl' ; *^ and I think it is very trud, 
for I know this much of myself, that whenever I 
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have spoken ill of any one, I always rejoice to hear 
any thing amiss of that person.'' 

I heard no more, for the young people got up to go 
away. But I trust that I shall never forget the tend- 
ency of little Jane's reproof of her companion. 



LESSON XXVII. 



LYING. 



There are many passages in scripture which speak 
with horror of the sin of lying. David says, Psalm 
cxix. 163 — " I hate and abhor lying." In the Prov- 
erbs are also these words, *' The Lord hates a proud 
look and a lying tongue :" and in Revelation it is said, 
*^ All liars shdl have their part in the lake which 
bumeth with fire and brimstone." And now, my 
children', are not these dreadful expressions' ? and I 
hardly think that you can read them without wishing 
to be .able always^ and at all times', to speak the 
truth' ; and in order to help you so to do, I will tell 
you a story of a little parish boy, which came to mj 
knowledge a short time since. 

This poor boy was born in a work-hous^, and 
brought up by people who used him hardly', and 
taught him little respecting his duty to God' ; but 
when he was nine years of age, he was apprenticed 
to a roaster who would have been kind to him' if he 
had not found that he had the constant practice of 
telling lies. The little boy's name was William', and 
whenever his master found him out in an untruth', 
he always punished him severely. On one occasion 
William, having been severely flogged', ran out into 
the garden and told his trouble to a poor woman who 
was weeding', complaining that his back was in great 
pain' from his master's blows. *« And pray,*' said 
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the ffood womaa\ 'Vwblit were these blows given you 
for' V' «( For Idling a lid, mistress',' said the boj. 
" Well," said shd, ** yon de»rved' them then ;" and 
she repeated to him all the texts which are written 
abov6, and manj more besides^ ; for she was a pious 
woman. 

** Indeed, indeed, mistress','* replied the boy\ ** I 
do wish to leave off lying , but I can't' ; when I have 
done any thing wrong I am so frightened that I can't 
help trying to hide it." 

** Ah/' said she, *^ now we are coming to the root 
of the matter' ; whilst you continue in sin, child', you 
will continue to tell lies' ; try to do nothing that you 
are ashamed of, and then you will leave off lying. 
Lyinv is never a solitary' sin ; if people wilfully do 
what is wrong', they will be sure to tell lies to hide it. 
Try to please your master^ and obey his commands 
at all times', and I doubt not that you will soon cease 
to tell lies." 

This poor woman then took occasion to explain to 
the boy the means by which not only little children', 
but grown people', are enabled to do weir^^^ven by 
the power and assistance of the Holy Spirit' ; and I 
am happy to have it in my power to say that William 
took such good heed to her words', that he was eiia- 
bled afterwards so to behave as never again to be 
tempted to tell a lie to his master. 

From this examiple I hope you will learn, my little 
reader', that if you wish to overcome the dreadful sin 
of lying, you must take care so to conduct yourself 
that you may have iM grievous simi to hide frpm your 
parents or your masters^; for although the best of 
men have daily and hourly reason to lament the de- 
pravity of their natures, and the sinfulness of their 
thoughts', yet we may trust that we shall be preserved 
from gross and shameful sins if we place our trust in 
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God' ; for if the Lord is our God', we maj plead this 
promise in our behalf, — *^ Thou shak guide me with 
thy counsel, and afterward receive me to glor j." 



LESSON XXVIIL 



A LITTLE GIBL. 



A LITTLE girl was passing by a garden in which 
were some very pretty flowers. She wished much to 
have some of them' : she could have put her hand be- 
tween the rails and have taken them', and perhaps 
nobody would have seen her. But she knew that this 
would be very wicked' ; — it would be stealinff. So, 
after thinking a little while', she resolved what she 
would do. She went to the mistress of the garden', 
and asked her very prettily to give her some of those 
nice flowers. The mistress told her that she had done 
right not to take them', and then showed her another 
garden', full of beautiful plants and flowers', and gath- 
ered for her a fine large nosegay. 

Let this teach you a lesson. If this girl had taken 
the flowers without leave', she would have been very 
unhappy" ; and if she had been asked how she came 
by them', she would most likely have told a lie to hide 
her first fault. And how uncomfortable she would 
have felt at night, when she lay down', and when she 
thought of the great God', and prayed to him who has 
said', ** Thieves shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 
" Be sure your sin will find yofi out'," if you break 
God's commands. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

AN IRISH SWEEP. 

Some years ngq, an effort was made to collect all 
the chimney sweepers in the city of Dublin', for the 
purpose of education. Among others came a little 
fellow', who was asked if he knew his letters. ** Oh, 
yes';" was the reply. "Do you spell'?" **Oh, 
yes';" was again the answer. ''Do you read'?" 
" Oh, yes'." *• And what book did you learn from' ?*' 
" Oh, I never had a book in my life, sir'." *' And 
who was your schoolmaster' ?" " Oh, I never was at 
school." Here was a singular case', a boy could read 
and spell without a book or a master. But what was 
the fact'? Why another little ^weep, a little. older 
than himself, had taught him to read by showing him 
the letters over the shop-doors which they passed as 
they went thx;ough the city. His teacher, then, was 
a little sweep like himself, and his book, the sign- 
boards' on the houses. What may not be done by 
trying' ! 



LESSON XXX. 



LITTLE JANE. 



A LITTLE girl, who had ever been considered re* 
markable for her obedience to her parents', refused 
one morning to go to school. Her another expressed 
much surprise, and said, " My dear', why do you not 
wish to go' ? It is high time', the bell has rung' ; so 
put on .your bonnet and get ready', or I fear that you 
will be late' ; and you know if you are', it will dis- 
please Miss W. very much' ; for she, as well as other 
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teachers', dislike to h«?e their scholars late." Her 
reply was', ** I cannot go yet^' *' What is the mat- 
ter, Jane'1 don't you feel well' V said the mother. 
** Yes, mamma' ; bat I have this morning neglected to 
go by myself ; I have not thanked my heavenly Fa- 
ther for the kind care he has taken of me the past 
nigh^'; nor have I asked him to keep me from sin 
during the day' : I am sate I cannot think of going to 
school until I do." " Why, my child'" replied the 
mother', ^* as it is getting late', perhaps you had better 
defer it until you come home' ; and when you are 
going along, you can raise your thoughts to God, and 
he will listen to you." 

*'No, mammaV said little Jane\ ^Uhis will not 
do' ; for I once tried it', and nothing went right with 
me all the day." Her mother pressed her no lodger, 
but bade her go and implore God's blessing to rest 
iq>on her. This dutiful child did so', and was happy 
and cheerful the remainder of the day. 



LESSON XXXI. 



THB GOOD SISTER. 



Maria was the daughter of a poor tax-gatherer in 
Switzerland': she was left an orphan when eleven 
years old', with a little infant brother to protect and 
maintain. The parents left nothing but a little cot- 
tage by the side of a wood', and some old furniture' ; 
and, but for the industry of Maria', the children must 
have perished for want. From the age of seven years, 
she had been able to knit a pair of men's stockings 
in two days. These habits of employment were of 
great use to her in her poverty. She set herself to 
spinning, sewing, and knitting', alternately'; and 
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thus she earned sufficient to purchase food and 
clothing. 

A little girl, living alone in a poior cottage', provi- 
ding entirely for herself, and taking care of her in&nt 
brother as if he had been her child', was an affecting 
sight. Ililany mothers in the neighborhood brought 
their children to see her", saying, — ** Coiiie andjsee a 
girl twelve years old, who conducts herself like a 
woman', and passes her days and nights in providing 
for her little brother." 

One day, one stormy day, in the midst of a severe 
winter, when the ground was covered with snow', a 
famishing she-wolf, followed by five of her young, sud- - 
denly entered poor Maria's cottage', and sprung at her 
little brother. Maria might have saved her Own life'^ 
had she fled' — but she could not leave her brothers- 
she strove to beat back the wolf — she struggled with 
the hideous creature' — but she could not prevail. 

The wolf suddenly made a spring at the throat of 
the poor girV, and she would have been mangled to 
death in another moment' ; but a mountaineer, who 
was passing, hearing her screams, rushed in\ and, 
with his long pole', felled the ravenous beast to the 
earth. The old wolf was soon killed'^ and all the 
young wolves were caught and bound together fpr ft 
show. By means of the money which these brought^ 
Maria and her brother realized quite a fortune, and 
now they live in a pretty cottage, with enough of 
every thing to make them comfortable. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

THE TftUANTS, OR HBNRT AND BLLEH. 

There were once two children, named Henry, and 
Ellen. They did not live in Boston' or NeviP York", 
but in a country village in Connecticut. Ellen was 
about seven years old, and Henry about six. 

One afternoon as they were going to school, Henry 
proposed to Ellen that, instead of going there', they 
should go to the woods and pick whortleberries. To 
this Ellen objected', because it would be wrong', and 
because their parents had given them no permission 
to do so. 

But, said Henry, we did not &sk them. I dare say 
they would have no objection. A good many boys 
and girls are going this aflernoon', and why may not 
we as well go as they' ? It is very pleasant to pick 
whortleberries. I love to ramble in the bushes, and 
hear the birds, and fill my basket with the delicious 
fruit. 

Ellen still made many objections', but Henry per- 
sisted", and, contrary to her knowledge of what was 
right', Ellen at length consented. 

The little pair now turned into a narrow path that 
branched off from the road to school, and, quickening 
their pace', they proceeded on their way. At length 
they came to a long hill', up the sides of which the 
narrow path led. ft then entered some woods', and 
beyond them were the whortleberry grounds. 

Henry imagined that he knew the way well, but he 
was mistaken. Taking a wrong path in the woods, 
he went gaily along with his little sister, expecting 
soon to come to the place where they should meet 
their school mates', who, as Henry had stated', were 
to be there. 
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But after walking a long way, the two children be- 
gan to feel some anxiety. The woods, instead of open- 
ing into, the bushy plain, as they expected, grew dark- 
er and thicker', and the path, which at first was 
plain enough', was now winding and indistinct. The ' 
ground, too, was broken', the rocks around them were 
highS and the trees wore a wild and strange aspect. 

The two children at length stopped and looked in 
eacb other's faces. It was clear that both were occu- 
pied by the same fears. They nt>w became conscious 
that they had lost their way", and determined instant- 
ly to follow back the path', and thus extricate them- 
selves from the forest. 

Accordingly they turned about", and rapidly passed 
along over the stones, and toots, and sticks', that ob- 
structed their way. Alas^ ! the poor children instead 
of getting out'' of the wood, only went deeper and 
deeper into' it. They fancied^ they were going iu the 
right direction', and they ran on over bu^ and rock 
in great agitatidn' ; but, in truth', they were going far- 
ther and farther from the road. 

At length, the path was entirely lost. AH around 
was a thick, tangled maze of treses and bushes. There 
was no trace or track to guide them. The day was 
cloudy'^ the sun was fast sinking behind the hills', and 
the shadows of evening were gathering among the 
branches of the forest. 

- The two children stopped and cried bitterly. It 
was in vain to attempt to go farther. Poor Ellen's 
arms were torn and bloody with scratches from the 
trees', and Henry was nearly exhausted with agitation 
and fatigue. They sat down upon a large stone in 
despair. They put their arms about each other's 
necks', and wept bitterly. 

Here they sat", the night fast coming on'; With every 
prospect of a thunder storm. The rain» indeed, be- 
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gan alreadr to fall here and there* in large drops' i the 
ghtnbff flashed faintly in the west', aiA the thunder 
muttered solemnly over the far hills. 

Their situation was, indeed, pitiable' ; alone in the 
wide forest', without shelter or protection' : separated 
from their parents' ; exposed to the coming tempest' ; 
and all this', alas' ! the consequence of their own fault. 
It was the recollection of this*^ that added new bitter- 
ness to their griefl Oh, said they in one voice', ob^ 
that we had gone to school, as we ought', and then 
we should not have been in this fearful wood I 

The little wanderers still sat side by side upon the 
rock', shivering with the chill of the evening', and 
wet to the skin by the rain\ when, at length they 
heard a light step, as if something was approaching 
them. They were exceedingly startled", for they fan- 
cied that nothing but themselves, or some wild ani- 
mal, could be in this lone place. 

The step, however, approached nearer and nearer. 
It came slowly and cautiously forward', as if to start 
upon them by surprise. Breathless with fear, the chil- 
dren stood up', gaaing into the thicket with intense 
anxiety and apprehension. At length they could eas- 
ily distingvish the head, and part of the body of a large 
animal',, black and shaggy', which was coming toward 
them, Itwasnow very near to them"; they could eas- 
ily distinguish its features', and hear its low growl, 
ipuddenly it sprong upon ihein» The children wriek- 
ed'-^but it was a shriek of joy I 

<<It is out gO&d old dog Tartar !" sud Henry in ec- 
staey. It was indeed the family dog' ; be had discoid 
•red tjbe absisnce of the children', and setting off on 
^eir tr^k, he followed them through all their wander- 
ings', till he found them as I have told yon. 

Th^told dog now le^ the way\ the children fo]k>w- 
ecf, aivifinf a short timj, thef.wwi safest bone. 
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They confessed their miscondact to their parents^ 
and, having been forgiven, thej went to bed, worn out 
with fatigue', and resolved never again to be gutUj of 
similar errors. 

The lesson I would have you draw from this story, 
my little friends', is this' ; disobedience to parents is 
very apt to bring children into difficulty and danger^ ; 
and when in danger, how hard it is to bear up against', 
not anxiety and fear only', but against the conscious- 
ness thet guilt' is added to misfortune. It is compar- 
atively easy to support trials which come upon us while 
we are in the way of duty"; but it is very hard to en- 
dure evils', and with them the added weight of con- 
scious error. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

THE LAST GIFT TO THE HEATHEN. 

Little Albert was a member of a Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Society, which holds a meeting once a month', 
and each one brings a cent, as a contribution towards 
sending Bibles to the heathen. One day, last July, 
Albert came running home from school in great haste, 
saying', '*Let me get my cents." *'Where are you go- 
ing, my son'?'* asked his mother. '*0,.it is society 
meeting, mother', and I am afraid I shall be late ; 
come, brother'." *'I am not going'," said John. 
**Why not'? — you have as many cents as I have." 
"Well, I have none to spare'," answered John. "I 
mean to put in two," said Albert, as he ran out, leav- 
ing his brother at home. At the meeting, Albert was 
observed to be very attentive to the exercises' ; and he 
looked so happy that any one might ' have known that 
he gave twice as much as he was required to give, be- 
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caase it gave him pleiaure to do good. After meefting, 
my little friend went hoine, and described the exer- 
cises', telling his little broths that he joined in the sing- 
ing. 

At this time Albert was in perfbct health, and little 
thought that this was tl^e last^meeting he should ever 
attend. But it was so. ^ 

This was Monday. Op the next Thursday night, he 
was taken very ill^ ; and on Friday morning, God took 
his gentle spirit to another world, and left bis body si- 
lent and cold in death, while the smile of haj^iness 
still rested on his lovely countenance. Albert now 
lives in the world of spirits. 

I do not think that he has forgotten ivhat he did 
while he was on earth. He has not forgotten his last 
gift to the heathen. Do you think, my young reader', 
that Albert is now sorry that he gave twice as much 
as he was required to give' ^ 



LESSON XXXIV. 

▲ child's evening phater. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay', 
God grant me grace my prayers to say. 
O God', preserve my mother dear 
In strength and health for many a year' ; 
And, O, preserve my father too'. 
And may I pay him reverence due^ ; 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents' hope and joy' ; 
And 0, preserve my brothers, botk' 
From evil doines, and from sloth' ; 
And may we always love each other', 
Our friends, oor father', and our mother'. 
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And still, Lord\ to me impart 
An innocent and grateful heart', 
That, after my last sleep', I may 
Awake to an eternal day." 



LESSON XXXV. 



THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 



How pleasant it is, at the end of the day 

No follies to have to repent' ; — 
To reflect on the past', and be able to say'. 

That my time has been properly spent. 

When I've done all my business with patience and 
care', 

And been good, and obliging, and kind', 
I lie on my pillow and sleep away there'. 

With a happy and peaceable mind. 

But instead of all this, if it must be confessed 

That I careless and idle have been', 
I lie down as usual to go to my rest', 

But feel discontented within. 

Then as I don't like all the troublo Pve had', 

In future I'll try to prevent it' ; 
For I never am naughty' without being sad', 

Or good' — without being contented. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

THE LITTLE CRIPPLE'b COMPLAINT. 

Fm a helpless, crippled child^ ; 
Gentle Christian , pity me'; h 
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Once in rosy health I smiled', 

Blithe and gay as you can he\ 
Andy upon the village green', 
First in every sport was seen. 

Now, alas ! I'm weak and low', 
Cannot either work or play' ; 

Tottering on my crutches slow', 
Drag along my weary way' ; 

Now no longer dance and sing' 

Gaily in the merry ring. 

Many sleepless nights I live', 

Turning in my weary bed^ j 
Softest pillars cannot give 

Slumber to my aching head' ; 
Constant anguish makes it fly 
From my wakeful, heavy eye. 

And, when morning beams return', 
Still no comfort beams for me^ ; 

Still my limbs with fever burn', 
Painful shoots my crippled knee'. 

And another tedious day' 

Passes slow and sad away. 

From my chamber windows high, 

Lifted to my easy chair' ; 
I the village green can spy' — 

Once' I used to follow there' — 
March, or beat my new-bought drum' : 
Happy times' ! no more to come. 

There I see my fellows gay' 

Sporting on the daisi^ turf, 
And amidst dieir cheerful play', 
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Stopped by many a merry laugh'; 
But the sight I cannot bear', 
Leaning in my easy chair. 

Let not then the scoffing eye, 
Laugh', my twisted leg to see'; 

Gentle Christian', passing by'. 
Stop awhile and pity me' ; 

And for you I'll breathe a prayer, 

Leaning in my easy chair. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

TO A LITTLE GIRL THAT HAS TOLD A LIS. 

And has my darling told a lie' ! 
Did she forget that God was by' ? 
That God', who saw the thing she did', 
From whom no action can be hid'? 
Did she forget that God could see^. 
And hear', wherever she might be' ? 

He made your eyes, and can discern'. 
Which ever way you think to turn' ; 
He made your ears', and he can hear^, 
When you may think nobody's near'; 
In every place, by night or day', 
He watches all you do and say. 

You thought, because you was alone', 
Your falsehood never could be known'; 
But liars always are found out', 
Whatever ways they wbd about'; 
And always be afraid my dear', 
To tell a lie', for God can hear ! 
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I wish, my dear', you'd riways try 
To act as shall not need^ a lie' ; 
And when you wish a thing to do. 
That has been once forbidden you', 
Remember that^, nor ever dare 
To disobey" — for God is there ! 

Why should you fear to tell rae true'? 
Confess', and then I'll pardon you : 
Tell me you're sorry', and will try 
To act much better by and by', 
And then' whate'er your crime has been', 
It won't be half so great a sin. 

But cheerful, innocent and gay', 
As. passes by the smiling day', 
You'll never have to turn aside', 
From any one your faults to hide' : 
Nor heave a sigh, nor have a fear', 
That either God, or I should hear. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

VARIOUS OBJECTS, WIfH TBEIR PROPERTIES. 

1. A RELi. gives a brisk sound when we strike it 
with a key', or with a stooe', or with a IWjgQ nail. If 
we strike an egg cup made of wood', or iS we strike 
a board or a table with ^ key', none of thqae things 
will give such a'sound. A wine glass will also pro- 
duce a pretty brisk sdhimI^ ;' but i!f we istrike it hard 
with a nail or a stoned, it wiH break. We hear every 
sound by means ef our e«r»\ wMeh Ood has formed 
and placed on each side of 4wt headti^, that we may 
listen to our teachers', and be able to talk with one 
another. 
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3. The light which flows liroiii the son consists <»f 
seven coiors', red, oraoge, yellow, green, blae» indigo 
and viokt The earth is spread oTer with most of 
these colors' ; the fields appear spread over with green', 
some parts with a light green', and some parts with a 
dark' gre^ color. Fir trees, and some poplar trees', 
are dark green', corn and grass are of a light green 
color. A rose is red ; some roses are white. The 
crowfoot, the cowslip, the crocus, and thie wallflower', 
are yellow. Furze and hroom have also pretty yellow 
flowers. The blae-botded flower, and some hyacinths', 
are of a Uue color. Some daisies are red, some are 
white^ and some have two or three colors. The cona 
in the fields, the grass in the meadows, and the leaves 
of trees', are green. 

3, Iron is heavy', copper is heavier', lead is heaviest. 
Lead will sink', if you throw it into a basin of water', 
but a cork will swim on the top of the water. A 
stone will sink in the water', but a pice of light wood 
will swim' ; and if you push the wood down with your 
hand to the bottom of the basin', it will quickly rise 
again to the top. 

4. The sun shines from the heavens', and gives us 
light all the day. He is so bright that we can scarce* 
]y look up to him. If we were to look strait towards 
the sun', it would dazzle our eyes. But if we take a 
piece of glass that is red or dark green', or a glass 
that is covered all over with the smoke of a candle', 
we may look at the sun through this glass without 
dazzling our eyes. The sun sometimes shines very 
bright', and sometimes he is covered with clouds.< 
The sun is giving us light at this moment', but we 
cannot see him. 

Can any of yoo tell the reason why the sun is not 
, juit now', when he is giving ns light' T What 



IMaa liim from our «ght' f The sky 
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pears clear', (ike a large blue dome or half globe', 
and sometimes it is all over covered with dark clouds. 
When the sun rises in the east', that part of the sky is 
often covered with bright red and yellow clouds^; 
and when he sets, in the evening, in the west', clouds 
of the same kind are sometimes seen. God made the 
sun, the moon, and the stars' ; he also made the fields', 
the trees', and the corn' ; he formed our bodies and 
oar souls'; he gave us eyes to see with, ears, that we 
might hear^ hands to handle with,' feet to walk with', 
and he preserves us every moment He is present 
with us in this place', and sees all that we do', though 
"we cannot see faim^. Let us give thanks to God, for 
he is good'y and let us do what he commands. 



LESSON XXXIX. 




THE PEACOCK. 



Thb peacock is the moist beautiful bird in the 
world. Its beauty excels that of all other fLnimaku 
Its bill is aJ»out two inches long, and is of a browft 
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color. Its head and neck, and parts of its breast', are 
of a dark blue color. On the top of its head there is 
a tufl of pretty green feathers', which adds to its 
beauty. Its neck is long and slender, and its back of 
a whitish grey color, jotted with black. But the plu- 
mage Ad tail of this splendid bird are the most beau?, 
tiful parts of its body. They are adorned with colore 
80 rich and various, that no human art can make any 
thing like them. When this bird walks in the sun* 
shine, every moment produces a thousand shades of 
coloring^, which are . beautiful and ever varying. 
These fine colors exceed the luster of the finest flowers 
of the fields and gardens. 

Buty like the &wers, they fade every yearVand tJ^e 
feathers drop firom their bodies^ and are again renewed 
every spring. 

The length of the peaooek, irom the tip of the b^l 
to the end of the tail', is about three feet eight inches.. 
Some of its longest featfai^s are four feet long. This 
bird appears haughty and pioud', aod love^i to display. 
its fine colors to those who are looking on', like, 
those little boys and girls who ane proud df their fine, 
clothes* 

The peacock perches upon high places', and liveft 
upon barley and other kiads of grain. Its beautiful 
plumage does not appear before it is nearly three years 
old. When it drops its fine feathers, in the time of 
harvest', it does not like to be seenV but seeks to hide 
itself in some gloomy place. 

Though the peacock is very beautiful', it utters a 
very harsh and disgusting cry. For whple hours it 
will repeat the cry of e^o, eko^ eke, with the most hid^ 
oiis noise. It cannot siqg a pleasant s(mg', like the 
ILanet and the blackbird. It is so wicked that it will 
scarcely live with any other bird', except the pigeon'; 
and it ^ars and spoils every thing it gets, a Md qf 
4 
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with its bill. This bitd was first brought from a far 
distant country", from the East Indies', and it lives ta 
the age of twenty-five years. 

Little boys' and girls', be not like the peacock, proud 
and vain', on account of your beauty and your fine 
clothes' ; for humility and goodness are alwa^ to be 
preferred to beauty. 



LESSON XL. 

JIU DICK. 

Depend upon it, no revenge CHts more keenly tbaD 
kindness", and this is seldom forgotten by an enemy. 

Acts of kindness and soil words have an irresistible 
power. " When I was a small boy," says SoutheyV 
^* there was a black boy in the neighborhood, by the 
name of Jim Dick. 1 and a number of my play-fel' 
lows were one evening collected together at our 
sports, and began tormenting the poor black', by- 
calling him negn>\ blackamoor", and other degrading 
epithets: the poor fellow appeared esccesslvdy grieved 
at our conduct', and soon lefi; us. We soon after 
made an appointment to go a skating in the neigh- 
borhood", and on the day of the appointment I had 
the misfortune to break my skates', and I could not 
go without borrowing Jim's skates^ I went to him 
and ' asked him for them. ' O yes, John', you maj 
have them and welcome",' was his answer. When I 
went to return them, I found Jim- sitting by the fire in 
the kitchen', reading the Bible. I told him that i 
had returned his skates', and was under great obligor 
tions to him for his kindness. He looked at me &» 
he took his skatetf', and, with tear» in his eyes, said 
to me', *• John", dont never call me MaEckamoor again"/ 
and immediately left the roooa. The wonk pierced 
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my heart', and I burst into tears', and from that time 
resolved never again to abuse a poor black.'' 

What a noble example is here ! Who will not 
imitate the poor black', and do good even to those 
who treat them with unkindness' 1 



LESSON XLl. 
A peasant's son* 



A MAN who was in the habit of going to a neigh- 
bor's corn-field to steal the grain', one day took his 
son with him', a boy eight years of age. The father 
told him to hold the bag, while he looked if any one 
was near to see him. After standing on the fence, 
and peeping through all the corn rows, he returned 
to take the bag from the child', and began his sinful 
work. ** Father'," said the boy", '* you forgot to look 
somewhere else." The man dropt the bag in a fright'* 
and said', *' Which way\ child' V* supposing he had 
seen some one. *' You forgot to look up to the sky 
to see if God was noticing you." The father felt this 
reproof of the child so much; that he left the corn\ 
returned home', and never again ventured to steal' ; 
remembering the truth his child had taught him', that 
the eye of God always beholdl us. 



LESSON XLII. 

ADVICE FR01( A BEE. 

Pretty bee, pray tell me, why' 
Thus from flower to flower you fly', 
Culling sweets the livelong day', 
Never leaving off to play' ? — 
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Litde child, I'll tell you whj', 
Thas from flower to flower I fly' ; 
Let the cause thy thoughts engage, 
From thy youth to riper age. 

Summer flowers will soon be o'er' ; 
Winter comesS they bloom no more' ;' 
Finest days will soon be past', 
Brightest suns will set at last. 

Little child, now learn of me' ; 
Let thy youth the seed-time be' ; 
And, when wintry age shall come'. 
Richly bear thy harvest home. 



LESSON XLIII. 

HYMN FOB THB CLOSB OF THE DAY. 

Thb day is departed, and night has come on'. 
The beasts and the birds to their shelter are gone' ; 
And children with weariness scarcely can keep 
Their senses from slumber', their eyelids from sleep. 

Ere darkness came over the earth like a cloud', 
I heard the sweet birds singing joyful and loud' ; 
They seemed to my mind to be thanking the Lord', 
Who preserved and who fed them all day from his 
board. 

Shall praises be sung by the bird and the brute' t 
Shall the robin be tuneful^ and children^ be mute', 
Who can see, feel, and speak' ; whila the blossoms 

and trees', 
Bear life, henlthj and blessings, on every breeze' t 
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No' ! let not « head on its pillow be prest'. 
No eyelid be closed, and no temple take rest'. 
Till praises and prayers haye been oflFer'd to Heaven, 
For Uie blessings of life, and of light, which are given. 



LESSON XLIV. 

THE CATBBPILLAR. 

• *' Don't kill me' !" Caterpillar said'. 

As Charles had raised his heel' 
Upon the humble worm to tread', 
As though it could not feel. 

" DonH kill me' ! and I'll crawl away' 

To hide awhile, and try' 
To come and look, another day', 

More pleasing to your eye. 

** I know I'm now among the things . 

Uncomely to your sight' ; 
But by and by on splendid wings' 

You'll see me high and light ! 

** And then, perhaps, you may be glad' 

To watch me on the flower'. 
And that you spared the worm you had' 

To-day within your power !" 

Then Caterpillar went and hid 

In some secreted place'. 
Where none could look on what he did', 

To change his form and face. 

And.by and by when Charles had quite 
Forgotten what I've told', 
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A Butterfly iq[>peared in sighf 

Most beauteous to behold. • « 

His shining wings were trimmed with gold\ 

And many a brilliant dye 
Was laid upon their velvet fold', 

To charm the gazing eye ! 

Then, near as prudence would allow', 

To Charles's ear he drew', 
And said, " You may not know me, now*', 

My form and name are new! 

** But I'm the worm" that once you raised' 

Your ready foot to kill' ! 
For sparing me I long have praised', 

And love and praise you, still. 

"The lowest reptile at your feet, 

When power is not abused', 
May prove the fruit of mercy sweet'. 

By being kindly used 1" 



LESSON XLV. 



TOM SMITH. 



'^ Uncle Philip, as the day is fine, instead of sit- 
ting here, will you walk with us this morning' ?" 

** Yes boys ; let me get my cane and hat, and we 
will take a ramble' ; perhaps we may see somethingf 
if we will use our eyes. Where do you wish to go' ?" 

*' Oh, we do not care much, if you are with us', 
which way we walk^ ; any course will be pleasant.'' 

'* Come on, then ; we will cross the river, and go 
down on the other side beyond the old mill, where 
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yt>u foaad the wasp's paper. Boys,' do any of you 
know Tom Smith' V 

** Know him'i Why, Uncle Philip', every body in 
this part of the country knows him'^ he is such a 
shocking drunkard, and swears so horribly, that no 
body can forget him' ; and what makes it worse, he is 
an old man, too. His hair is almost as white as 
yours, UncJe Philip'," 

'^ Yes, he is just about my age* We were both 
born here, and I have known him. ever since we were 
lM>ys' ; and when we played together as children, 
over this very field which we are now crossing', of 
caught fish in the river down yonder by the rocks', 
there was not a more decent, well-behaved, handsome 
boy among us , than was Tom Smith. Poor Tom 
lost his father when he was about twelve years old', 
and his mother, having no other child, indulged him 
until he was sent to the city to go into a store. But 
Tom', then', had good principles' ; he neither swore, 
Aor got drunk. In a little time he fell into bad com- 
pany, andJ^hey led him astray by degrees. He wa6 
so good natured, (as they call it,) that he had never 
the firmness to say nO to the proposals of his compan- 
ions. He went with them to places of amusement"; 
and instead of spending his evenings in his own room, 
reading', he was at the theater, or daaci<^ in some 
place,' or at a supper with his young companions'^; 
and, finally, he began to play cards and billiards with 
them"; while the inside of the churwh was a plaoe 
which he never saw. He was cheated by his com- 
panions'; and too honest was he then', not to pay 
what he lost by gaming. He wrote to his poor mot)>- 
er, and told her the truth as to his losses, and sh^ 
sent him money to pay his debts, and told him to 
come home. He did come home'; and even after 
all that had happened, poor Tom might have been 
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ye8t>^table and happy^ ; for his friends were all will- 
ing to forget the past, and encourage him for the fu- 
ture. For a time he went on pretty well" ; he married 
an aflfectionate and good young woman', and his pros- 
pects were bright' : but one' thing, boys' — one single 
thing", ruined his comfort for ever. In the city he 
had learned tO drink strOng liquOrs. 

*' I remember, too, soon after he came home and 
married', that a man was hung, not far from here', for 
murdering his wife. The man was a drunkard, though 
he was quite sober when he killed the poor woman"; 
mnd drunkenness had hardened his heart, I ha?e no 
doubi', as it will the heart of any man. Tom was 
talking to me about that man\ and I remember he 
said that when a man began^ to drink» he could nev* 
er say where it would end, nor what he would do* : 
♦ therefore/ said Tom, * beware of the first drink/ 
But Tom, though he talked like a Christian and a 
man about it', did not set like one ; for it was not 
long before he began to follow his bad habit, and he 
B06n killed his poor mother" ; for she died of grief 
«nd sorrow. His excellent wife speedily followed her 
-to the grare* ; and Tom Smith left the village, a per- 
;fect vagabond', whom no one eared for. Where he 
went, or what he did for a long time, no person here 
knows. I went to other countries, and neither heard 
of Tom Smith, nor saw him, until my return home', 
when I found him wandering about here', a grey-head- 
ed swearer anft drunkard. He did not know me, and 
I never i^ould have known him, had not seme one 
told me who he was. Last night I received « letter 
•froiB one of my nephews in the city, which informed 
me that Tom Smitb had been tried in the court, and 
found goSty of stealing", and that he was sent to the 
state prison for ten yews' to hard work. There I 
8U]^ose he wil| die', for he is now old' : and it is 
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dreadful to think what will" then hecome of his soul. 
Ah\ my dear boys' 1 I could not help thinking, when 
I read my lefter, of what that man said to me years 
ago' — and I have told you his story, hoping that you 
will remember his words', * Beware of the Jirst drink.' 
The man who does that' will never be a drunkard. 
And boys, when old Uncle Philip is laid in the grave, 
which must be before many years^, remember, as you 
look upon the place, that he told you the story of 
Tom Smith', and charged you to * beware of thejirst 
drink.'" 



LESSON LXVI. 



THINGS I DON'T LIKE. 



I DO n't like to see boys cling to carriages that pass 
along. I'll tell yon some anecdotes which will show 
you why. 

Thomas and I were one day going along behind a 
cart, drawn by oxen, down a steep bill', and in a play- 
ful mood, we hung on behind. Presently Thomas 
swung round against one of the wheels, which some 
how or other caught his clothes and pulled him on it , 
carrying him over it in an instant. I screamed ou't 
to the teamster', who stopped his team just as Thomas 
had fallen down before the wheel', and it began to 
press against him. In one second more the cart 
wheel would have i^u exactly over the middle of his 
body' and would probably have killed him. But I can 
assure you of One thing. You have never seen 
Thomas nor me hang on the hind part of a cart, or 
wagon, or stage coach', from that day to this. 

A boy one day seated himself on the hind part of a 
carriage which belonged to a countryman', and rode 
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on. Some other boys joined him. The countryman 
bore it for some time', patiently' ; but at last he gfew 
tired of carrying them', and, partly to f^ghten them% 
.struck his whip, with a large knot at the end of it, 
among them. The knot went exactly into the eye of 
one of them', and put it out. This was ten years 
ago. Four years ago he could not see the smallest 
thing with it. I ha?e not seen him since', but I pre- 
sume he is blind yet', and always will be. 

I do not pretend to justify the wagoner, in striking 
with his whip, but he did it' ; and other wagoners may 
possibly do the same. Therefore I warn my young 
readers, asJhey value an eye', or evpn both eyes', to 
keep awajnmd avoid the danger. An eye is not sO/ 
easily put !n, as put Out. 

But it is not only dangerous to cling to carriages', 
in this way'; it is uncivil, and unkind. How it looks', 
to be jumping on the carriage of an entire stranger 
as he passes along' ! And what will he think of you' ? 
Will he not think that either you were never taught 
good manners', or that you have very poor memories' ? 

It is unkind to conduct in this way, on half a dozen 
accounts. A gentleman of delicate feelings does not 
like to stop in a public street to reason with boys', 
or order them away' ; nor does he like very well to be 
seen loaded down in this manner. What can he do' 1 
What would you do in the same circumstances'? 
Perhaps he has a large load without yoQ, or has travel- 
ed a long distance', and his horses are tired. In this 
case you are unkind and ungenerous, both to him 
and his horses'. It is a poor recreation to you, at 
best' — not half so good as running is. And it is a 
dear bought one', when you purchase it at the ex- 
pense of the poor horses', or one of your eyes. 

I beg, once more, that you will remember our 
Saviour's golden rule, and always endeavor to do as 
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you would wish to be done by\ if you were in similar 
circumstances. 



LESSON LXVII. 



A BROTHER AND SISTER. 



Sister, Why not go with me, Thomas'? 

Brother, Because I can't' ; that is reason enough. 

S, I am sure you co^d go, if you woCild. Pa 
said you might go'; you are well'; the walking is 
fine' ; and now when you say you cannot go', I am 
inclined to think yoi^mean that you wili not. But 
there is one' thing can be done. I can go alone', but 
I would rather not. 

B, It won*t hurt you to walk alone in the eve- 
ning', any more than in the day time. 

iS, It may be so\ but you know, Thomasf, that I 
don't think so. You know that I always think it un- 
safe to walk so far alone , in the night. And what- 
ever you may suppose ^ or whatever I 6ught to do, I 
cannot, at once, get rid of this feeling. But if you 
are determined not to go% there's an end of it. We 
will not spend time in talking about it. I only beg 
you to consider what you would wish to have me do', 
in the same circumstances. That is', suppose you 
were a female'; fourteen years of age', and Sarah 
Collins had sent for you, (as she has for me,) to come 
and watch with her. Would you like to go a mile 
and a half, through the woods alone', in the night' ? 

B, Perhaps not'. But Mrs. Collins might have 
sent somebody to accompany you. 

S, She has nobody' — poor woman' — to send. When 
Sarah is sick, she is without help, except her dog 
Jowler' ; and he cannot go of errands. 
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B. Bat she sent' for you, you say'. 

S. Yes\ but she sent by Mr. Cartwright', who 
huppened to be coming this way. 

jB. I wish to get my lesson to-night It will take 
me two hours to study it thoroughly. It is true, it 
might be done in the morning, before school', but I 
had rather attend to it to-night, and then I shall not 
have it to think of. 

S, 1 have told you, already, th^t we will not spend 
time in talking about it' ; for it is of no use. I see 
that you are determined not to oblige me. It is always 
so. Neither father nor I have yet been able to rea- 
son you out of it. You are always ready with some 
excuse for staying at home', whqp I wish you to go any 
where with me. Your excuse, nOw, is as good an 
one as you ever have' ; and yet you say yourselP that 
you could get your lesson to-morrow morning. Ah' ! 
Thomas' I am afraid you are too selfish. I am afraid 
that you think very little of making other people 
happy. Weir, Thomas' go on in this course a few 
years', and you will be a man' ; — but what sort of a 
man, do you think' ?*— A selfish boy always, or almost 
always^ makes a selfish, unsocial', — often a miserly^ 
man. But good-night', for I must go. 

jB. Stop', a moment', till I can find my hat. I 
must go with you,' I suppose. 

S* Go cheerfully', if you go at all. Go\ because 
you think you ought'' to go, not because you suppose 
you most^. 

B, No', no' ; I go because I am convinced, on the 
whole', that I should like to have you do the same by 
me, if I were in the same circumstances. I go, too, 
because I pity poor Mrs. Collins. Who knows but 
she may want medicine for Sarah', and in that case', 
perhaps I could run over to Mr. Smith's, the drug- 
gist, and get it for her. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

WHISPERING AND SHUFFLING IN SCHOOL. 

Scholars are not apt to think enough of the evils 
of whispering in school, and how much they may aid 
the teacher by avoiding this bad habit. They proba* 
biy think, if they think at alP, thai one little whisper 
cannot do much harm. But let us talk the matter 
over a littl^ while, and perhaps they will see their 
mistake. 

One whisper, you think then, is not likely to do 
much harm in school. But do you not know, per- 
fectly well, that if yoo' whisper, others will be apt to 
follow your example' ? And have not thfiy as good a 
right as yoa ? Why not' ? 

Suppose every one should think that One whisper ill 
a long hour could do no harm', and should act accord- 
ingly. This, in a school of sixty boys and girls', would 
be sixty whispers an hour, or 360 a day", reckoning a 
day in school at only six hours. Is not this an evil' ? 
If y6u were put in the teacher's place for only one 
hour', I believe that you would think so. Perhaps 
you think that he does not hear you. You are mis- 
taken ; he can hear you almost as well as the teacher 
of a choir of singers can ; and you know how quick 
he can discoverm , if there is whispering in the room. 
It is true that neither the music master, nor the school 
master', can ^ways tell who makes the noise", but he 
knows that somebody' does, and it is very painful to 
him', and greatly hinders him' ; besides, he has the 
trouble of keeping the evil in check by reasonings 
threats, or punishment. 

Shuffling the feet is another evil in school which 
boys and girls'— especially boys'-^are apt to think is 
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a very small affair', not worth the master's trouble to 
mention. But let us think of thi8\ too. 

We all know, very well, that no boy can sit motion- 
less in school', for whole hours together. But there 
is a great difference between moving the feet gently", 
by taking them up', and putting them in another 
place', and drawing' them along to the spot', over a 
handful of grayel which had adhered to the soles', and # 
which ought to have been scraped off at the door. 
The mere thought of this grating sound of the feet 
almost sets my teeth on edge. * 

Suppose that every pupil, in a school of sixty, 
should drag his feet along in this way^ only once^ in 
ten minutes. Some boys would think it a mighty 
confinemeut to be obliged to sit even so still. But 
this would amount to 2160 movements in a day. Is 
this a trifle' not worth the ^naster's notice' ? 

Now I can tell you, my young friends', — and if you 
ever come to teach a school yourselvea, you will find 
that I speak the truth' — that this is a very serious 
evir, and greatly hinders the teacher', and thus in- 
jures the school. I can also tell you that the boy, 
or the girl, who forms a resolution' — and keeps it' — 
not to whisper, nor shuffle the feet, could hardly take 
a better course to assist the teacher in keeping a good 
school. 

4 

LESSON XLIX. 

BEHAVIOR IN SICKNESS. 

I HATE known a great many children who were 
very unwilling to take medicine when they were sick\ 
and they never seemed to know how wrong this was. 
Susan Williams always made a great deal of difficulty 
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when she was obliged to take medicine. When she 
was well'', she was generally a very good girl. She 
was always careful not to give her pother any more 
trouble than she conld help. She would have thought 
it very wrong indeed not to obey her mother directly', 
when she told her to do any thing' ! but yet, when she 
was sick', and her mother brought her medicine to 
tak^, she would hold it in her hand, and- look at it, 
and say', •* Oh ! mother', I don't want to take this' ; 
mdst I'?" ^nd when her mother told her she mast, 
she would taste it', and then put it down again' ; and 
so she would sometimes spend half an hour in think* 
ing and talking about it', when it might all have been 
over in three minutes. 

I will tell you how Mary Ross acted one day when 
she had medicine to take. * Her mother brought it to 
her and said', ** Here, Mary', is some medicine which 
you must take. It tastes very badly', and I advise you 
to take it as quick as you can', and then', perhaps', 
you will not taste it." Mary took it out of her moth- 
er's hand, and drank it in a moment. 

Now, Mary's medicine was just as bitter as Susan's", 
but Mat ' showed herself much wiser than Susan in 
taking it immediately. You all know that when you 
have medicine given to you', you mOst take it. Now 
is it not much wiser to take it as soon as you can'', 
and so spare youl'selves the pain of thinking of it', and 
your parents the pain of forcing you to take it' 1 

It is evidently much better for you not to resist ; 
but this is not all. It is very wicked and ungrateful 
to add to the trouble you must necessarily cause your 
parents when you are sick. You know and feel how 
anxious they are about you', and how kind they are 
to you', and will you add to this anxiety, and repay 
this kindness', by refUsing to take whal they offer you 
for your good' ? 
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Samuel Clark was one of the worst boys I ever knew' 
#hen he was sick. He was about six years old', and 
was taken very ill. I went to see hioi one day, and 
while there, I found out the following facts. 

His sickness was of such a character that it affect- 
ed his breathing, and his mother thought it would 
hurt him to cry. He was very thirsty, too, in the 
night', from the effect of his fever' ; so that his mother 
hnd to get up very often to get him some drink', and 
on this account her sleep was very much, broken. 

When I came into the room she was rocking him 
in a chair', and sometimes carrying him about the 
room. She looked almost worn out and exhausted 
by her watching and fatigue. I asked her why she 
did not lay him down on the bed', and rest a little 
herself. She said he would cry. " Will he cry^ V* 
said I\ ** Yes," she answered' ; " he cries and makes 
me carry him', and rock him, all the time. I am 
afraid to have him cry because his disease affects his 
lungs', and I am afraid crying will make him worse. 
He knows this', and yet he cries when he wants me 
to do any thing', and I am^most worn out with tend- 
ing him. 

I thought that this was one of the worst cases of in- 
gratitude I ever knew. I suppose almost every body 
will think so', and yet children are very often ungrate* 
ful in sickness. The way in which they generally 
cause the mOst trouble', is refusing to take medicine", 
and therefore I have said a great d^al about that. 

I wish that every child who reads this piece would 
consider, the next time he is sick', how wicked and 
ungrateful it is for him, by obstinacy or impatience', 
to cause his kind parents any unnecessary trouble or 
anxiety. And if he has ever been in the habit of 
taking medicine very unwillingly', let him try the 
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experiment the next time he is sick', of taking it 
cheerfully, and willingly', and see how much easier it 
is to himself % and pleasanter to his parents. 



LESSON L. 

GRATITUDE. A HYMN. 

We come, great God, with gladness', 

Our humble thanks to bring'' ; 
With hearts yet free from sadness', 

Our hymns of praise we sing' ; 
Fruits, flowers, for us are glowing 

In plenty round the land' ; 
Like streams of bounty flowing'. 

Come mercies from thy hand. 

Health, peace and joy attend usV 

Kind friends are ever near' ; 
And thou, oh God, dost send us 

These gifts, these friends, so dear ; 
And still, we in our blindness 

Enjoy'', but disobey"; 
And yet, thou in thy kindness', 

Turn'st not these gifts away\ 

And now in childhood's morning, 

Our hymns to thee we raise' ; 
Thy love our lives adorning', 

Shall fill our hearts with praise. 
Thy will henceforth for ever 

Shall be our constant guide' ; 
From that straight path may never 

Our footsteps turn aside* 
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LESSON LI. 

JEMM7 STRING. 

I KNEW a little heedless boy\ 
A child that seldom cared', 
If he could get his cake and toy', 

How other matters fared. 

• 

He always bore upon his feet' 

A signal of the thing', 
For which on him his playmates put' 

The name of Jemmy String. 

No malice in his heart was there' ; 

He had no fault beside, 
So great as that of wanting car6 

To keep his shoe-strings tied. 

You'd often see him on the run', 

To chase the geese about' ; 
While both his shoe-ties were undone', 

With one end slipping out. 

He'd tread on one', then down he'd go\ 

And all around would ring' 
With bitter cries and sounds of woe'. 

That came from Jemmy String. 

And oft, by such a sad mishap', 
Would Jemmy catch a hurt' ; 

The muddy pool would catch his cap', 
His clothes would catch the dirt ! 

Then home he'd hasten through the street', 

To tell about his fair : 
While on his little sloven feet\ 

The cause was plain to all. 
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For while he shook his aching hand, 

Complaining of the bruise', 
The strings were trailing through the sand' 

From both his loosened shoes. 

One day his father thought a ride 

Would do his children good'; 
But Jemmy's shoe-strings were untied, 

And on the stairs he stood. 

In hastening down to take his place 

Upon the carriage seat', 
Poor Jemmy lost his joyous fac^, 

Nor could he keep his feet. 

The dragging string had made him trip\ 
And bump ! bump' 1 went his head'.— 

The teeth had struck and cut his lip^ 
And tears and blood were shed. 

His aching wounds he meekly bore ; 

But, with a swelling heart, 
He heard the carriage from the door', 

With all but him^ depart. 

This grievous lesson taught him care', 

And gave bis mind a spring' ; 
For he resolved no more to bear' 

The name of Jemmy String ! 
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LESSON LII. 

TO A BirrriRFiiT* 

Whither boand, on pinions fair'. 
Whither bound, thou child of air' ? 
Reveling here 'mong fruits and flowers', 
Seeking there the shady bowers', 
Sipping from the crystal stream', 
Sporting in the sunny beam', 
What a share of bliss, is thine' — 
Just to eat, and drink', and shine'; 
This thy task from sun to sun', — 
Not a duty left undone. 
Not a care distracts thy breast', 
Not a fear disturbs thy rest' ; 
Fancy ne'er portrays the storm', 
Bursting o'er thy fragile form. 
Busy trifler', wing thy way. 
Thoughtless, innocent and gay. 
When thy little race is run, 
All thy round of pleasure done', 
From the cup, so gaily quaffed. 
Having drained the latest draught'* 
What shall then remain to thee, 
But expiring' — not to be' t . 

Other claims and duties mine* 
Than to eat and drink and shind ; 
Here alonff our pathway lies 
Self>denial — sacrifice'; 
Ofl the silent tear must flow, 
For our own', or others' woe\ 
^11 our joys and sorrows past', 
Death asserts his power at last' ; 
Yet shall man, when time is o'er', 
Live again to die no more. 
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LESSON LIII. 

FATHER WILLIAM AND THE0PHILU8. 

Tou are old, Father WilIiam^ Theophilus cries\ 
The few locks which are left you are grey' :— 

You appear, Father William', a healthy old man' ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray. 

When I was a youth', Father William repliedV 
I remembered that youth would fly fast' ; 

I abused not my health and my vigor at first'. 
That I never might need them at last 

You are old, Father Wittiafli', Theophilus said", 
And pleasures with youth pass away' ; 

And yet you repent not the days that are gone' ; 
Now tell me the reason', I pray. 

When I was a youth'. Father William replied', 
I remembered that youth could not last" ; 

I thought of the future', whatever I did', 
That I never might grieve for the past 

You are old, Father William', Theophilus eried', 

And life is swift hastening away^ ; 
You are cheerfuF, and love to converse upon death'; 

Come tell me the reason', I praj. 

I am cheerful, young man'. Father William ref^ed' ; 

Let the cause your attention engage' ; 
In the days of my youth I rememl^red my God', 

And now he forgets not my age. 
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LESSON LIV. 

8T0RT or AN ELEPHANT AND FEMALE TIGER. 

" Prat, father, what is a circus' ?" 

*< A place," replied Mr. Jones', " where feats of 
horaemanship are exhibited' ; but what I am going to' 
tell you is an account of the pranks of some wild beasts 
which are kept for exhibition in the circus. 

^^ The keeper of the animals went one day to his 
dinner, as usual' ; and, as he went out, left all of them 
quite safe', as he thought, in their cages. But it was 
not so. One of the cages contained a tiger and 
tigress. This cage was quite old, and somehow the 
ferocious couple broke loose. They smelt around for 
a time, thinking that some firesh meat would gratify 
their appetite. At length, spying a fine foreign ani- 
mal called a lama, they pitched upon her for their 
dinner. 

** The poor lama was sorely frightened to see them 
approach with their jaws wide open' : but against such 
terrific animals she had no means of defence. In a 
moment one of the tigers grasped her by the throat' — 
brought her to the fioor', and both began sucking her 

<< At this moment the keeper entered. Being a man 
of great personal courage, he seized a rope and boldly 
ventured forward', intending to fling a noose over the 
heads of the two ferocious animals', as they were suck- 
ing the last drop of blood from the poor lama. 

^< Just as he was flinging the noose, the tigress turn- 
ed', and prepared to jump upon him. It was a mo- 
ment of peril. He knew not what to do. Her eye- 
balls flashed fire', and her open jaws spoke of death. 
He had but a moment to decide. In that moment' he 
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sprang behind an elephant which stood near by. llie 
elephant was calm and composed. As the keeper 
stood behind him', the tigress sprung with her utmost 
force. She rose upon her hind feet', and was bounding 
by the elephant almost with the swiftness of a bullet. 
At this moment the elephant reached forth his trunk'^ 
took the tigress upon it', and pitched her headlong to 
the farther end of the circus. 

"The whole circus was now in a wide spread up- 
roar. The monkeys jumped for their lives^ ; and even 
the baboons scampered up the rafters'^, and there held 
on', and looked down, with amazement', upon the 
glaring eye-balls of the enraged tigress as she rose from 
her fall. The elephant still maintained his composure", 
and a lion, hard by in a cage, looked on with more 
dignity than usual. 

"The savage tigress seemed still determined on 
having the keeper^ ; and again she was preparing to 
renew the attack. At this instant the keeper, ap* 
proaching the elephant', commanded the animal to 
place him on his back. He seemed to understand", 
and unrolling his trunk', with a single toss threw him 
on the desired spot. 

" In the mean time the tigress, having recovered 
from the toss she had received, again made prepara- 
tions to spring upon the keeper', who was now on the 
back of the elephant. . Again the tigress sprang at the 
n^n\ and again the elephant interposed his trunk', 
and tossed the tigress to the farther extremity of the 
drcus. This pitch wounded the side of the tigress', 
and so far subdued her that she walked quietly into the 

" me tiger, in the mean time, began to look about 
to see what animal he should next attack. On rais« 
ing his eyes, the first object that he noticed was the 
lion', sitting in his cage' with great dignity and uncoA- 
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eern. The tiger showed his teeth' — ^the lion slightly 
shook his mane. The tiger drew back on his hind feet 
to make a spring. The uon rose np with dignity', and 
shot fire from his eyes. The tiger sprung at the cage 
with great fury', forcing one of ^is paws in between 
two of the bars' ; at the same instant, the lion made a 
grab at the tiger's foot' ; caught it firmly between his 
teeth' ; pulled the whole leg into the cage and held 
it there', until the keeper', seeing the opportunity, 
sprang from the back of the elephant', flung his noose 
over uie tiger', and secured him in a moment. 

^' After the tiger was fairly caught in the noose, the 
lion let go his hold', and the Keeper dragged the 
former to his cage', where he secured both him and 
his mate. 

*' Thus by a singular train of circumstances, in which 
the instinct and the trunk of the elephant, no less than 
the teeth and temper of the lion, bore a conspicuous 
part', the poor keeper was rescued from the jaws of 
the tiger and tigress." 



LESSON LV. 

THE HEEDLESS BOT. 



Dick Wilder is a boy who makes his friencb « 

Kat deal of unnecessary trouble by his intolerable 
idlessness. Though he is quite a tall boy, he neecb 
as much looking after as a child only four or five 
years old. His mother is at a great deal of pains, 
ereiy morning, to see that his dress is in order', and 
his appearance neat and fresh', when he sets out for 
flchooP; but it does no more good for hertollsg of 
him to try to k^ep himself so', than it would be to talk 
to a post. Hemll come home, perhaps, covered with 
ink', or with a great rent in his jjad^et , or with his hat 
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looking as if it had been crushed under foot. Let what 
will be done for him, he always looks like a sloven. 
About every thing else', Dick is just so careless. 
Scarcely a day passes, when something is not either 
lost or spoiled. His parents have been heard to say 
that it costs more for books and clothing for Dick', 
than for all the rest of their children together. And 
then he makes as much trouble in the house, by leaving 
his things about', or putting things in disorder', as half 
a dozen boys need to make. He will sometimes come 
in from school, and tlurow his hat down in one place', 
and his great coat and his satchel in another', and then 
march into the parlor with his muddy or' dusty shoes', 
as unconcernedly as if he were entering a stable. 
He is no sooner stationed at the fire place', than he 
must commence kipjang the andirons', so as to bring 
the fire tumbling down', — or he must shuffle his feet 
upon the polished heardi", — or he will contrive some 
way of making a litter around upon the carpet', per- 
haps by whittling a stick', or tearing a piece of waste 
paper into little bits. His mother and sisters have to 
be continually checking or rejNroving him for some 
such piece of heedlessness. ^' Why, Richard', why 
don't you hang your hat up in its place' ?" or, ^' Rich- 
ard', do see how muddy your shoes are' ; pray go and 
wipe them' ;" or, " Richard', be careful and not litter 
the carpet." 

When the roads are dusty, this boy, instead of try- 
ing to walk in the very best place he can select', goes 
shuffling along, just where it happens' ; and if thev 
are wet, you will perhaps, see him dashing through 
the very thickest of the mud', when, by paying a little 
attention', and being careful to step a little one side now 
and then', he might get along very comfortably. When 
he reaches school, he gives his hat a fling upon a hook, 
without noticing whether he is making it secure or 
5 
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* 

not', so that, very likely, his back is scarcely turned 
before down it tumbles. But Dick takes no notice^, 
and beiTore school is through', the poor hat has been 
kicked from pillar to post', until it is not fit to be seen. 

If IXck had to provide his Own clothing', nobody 
would care if his heedlessness in regard to it gaye him*' 
a little trouble once in awhile^; but the worst of it is', 
he makes his poor mother continually uneasy at see- 
ing him look so untidy^ besides keeping her almost 
constantly busy with removing stains', or mending 
rents', or brushing the mud or dust' from something that 
belongs to him. 

"Why, I did nH mean to V' Dick says sometimes', 
when he is r^nroved for a piece of heedlessness* 
Didn't mean to, Dick' ! Indeed", you would deserve 
tob^ punished severely', if you should ever go to work 
deliberately*', to lose or destroy your books', or to in- 
jure your clothing', or to make trouble in the family', 
by your disorderly', careless habits. Nobody suppo* 
ses that you mean to ; but that is no excuse for apy 
body. Nobody is ever excusable for heedlessness. 
It is every person's duty to be carefuL The question 
is not whether you meant*^ to, but whether you meant 
not' to-^hat is', did you take pains to av6id the mis- 
cWef? 



LESSON LVI. 



THS CHIEF SSAT OF SIN. 



* Therb is one thing about sin that children ought 
to understand very distinctly' ; and that is', that ita 
chief seat is the heart. Being there, it is very diffi- 
cult to drive it out. Two boys were quarreling one 
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oaj, on the road toTsehooL They becaxne vefy angry, 
and began to strike one another. This was sin' ; but 
the sin was not so much in the striking^ as in the 
feelings of malice', hatred", and revenge', in their 
hearts. Presently they saw the teacher coming along"; 
they were afraid of him' ; so they stopped striking one 
another', and walking al^ng, callii^ one another hard 
names', and using all sorts of violent and threatening 
language': this, too, was sin"; but the sin did not 
consist so much in the angry and wicked words', as in 
the feelings of malice', hatred', and revenge', in their 
hearts. Soon the teacher came up so near them', that 
they could not talk without being cfverheard. They 
stopped talking, therefore', and walked along', eyeing 
one ahother with ferocious and angry looks. This, 
too, was sin' ; but the sin was •not so much in the 
16oks, as in the malice', hatred', and revenge^ which 
still raged in their hearts. When the^teacher actually 
came up tO' them^, they durst no longer show their 
passions in th^ir looks'", but walked along as if nothing 
were the matter' ; but the malice', and hatred,' and 
revenge' still burned in their hearts as much as before. 
The mere coming up of the teacher had first stopped 
the sinful actions'', then the sinftil words *", and at last 
the sinful looks', — ^but the sin^ still remained in the 
heart*^ as bad as ever' ; and there it was very hard to 
reach it. 

In fact, all sin is really in the heart. If a boy diso- 
beys his father or mother', the great wickedness is in 
his disobedient, ungrateful heart', not in the action' ; 
and if he is afraid to do the action, while yet he has 
disobedient and ungrateful feelings at heart', it is al- 
most as bad. Sometimes great sin is committed, 
while the child who commits it seems to be doing 
nothing at all. Two deceitful boys',; for exampki 
were one day going to fire a little cannon behind the 
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house', in a place where they thought their father 
would not see them. So they got the powder and the 
fire, and loaded the cannon', feeling all the time guilty 
and wretched. Just then, they heard a noise", and 
one of them said their father was coming' ; so they 
pushed the cannon under a log", threw away the fire\ 
and stood still', trying to look unconcerned' ; ,their 
father, as he passed along', saw them\ and supposed 
that they were about some innecent play', and went on. 
Now, perhaps, you may think that the great sin 
which these bbys committed, was getting the cannon 
and the powder', when they knew that their father 
disapproved of it. But no\ this was not their great- 
est' sin. It was a very great sin\ but not the greatest. 
The greatest was committed while they were standing 
there, doing nothing. It was then' that their hearts 
were in the most sinful state^ ; — unfaithfulness', diso- 
bedience', deceit', hypocrisy', were the sins of heart 
which they were committing', while they stood still', 
doing nothing', saying nothing', and looking careless' 
and unconcerned. Thus you see that all sins really 
belong to the heart', and some of the very worst' be- 
long to the heart alone' ; and every child who reads 
or hears this will see, if he looks within', or thinks of 
his past life', that his. heart often has been', and still 
is', sadly filled with sin. 



LESSON LVII. 



SIN MAKES ONE UNHAPPY. 



Th^rb is one thing which it is very important to 
know about sin' — and that is', it always makes people 
wretched. Two children quarreling about their play- 
things are always wretched. You can see it in their 
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looks. I once saw two boys seated at the same desk 
at school', that is, their two desks were joined togeth- 
er', and they sat side by side', with plenty of room for 
them both. One of them was a little offended with 
the other for some reason', and so he put his elbow 
over upon his desk. The other pushed his elbow 
against him to crowd it back. They were both afraid 
of the master', and so pretended to be studying'; but 
yet they were hating one another', and crowding one 
another', as hard as they durst', and were both feeling 
very unhappy. If there had been a great bramble, be^ 
tween them, pricking and worrying them both'» it 
would not have given them so much reat pain, as this 
crowding. The bramble could only have hurt the 
8kin\ but ill will and malice corrode the heart. Sin 
always makes us wretched. 

A small boy was coming home from school one day', 
and another boy asked him to go up a long hill to his 
bouse' ; — he said that if he would', he would show him 
a little kite he had. The boy wanted to see the kite\ 
though he knew that his father wished to have him 
come immediately home from school. But as he 
wanted to see the kite so much', he thou^t he would 
go. So he went up the long hill. But he was very 
unhappy all the way. He knew that he was doing 
wrong in disobeying his kind father', and it made him 
miserable. He suffered more in that way than twenty ^ 
such kites would have made him enjoy. 

Sometimes the suffering caused by sin comes after 
the sin itself is all over. If a boy tells a lie', it always 
makes him feel unhappy to think of it. I have known 
boys to tell a lie, and then feel so miserable afterward' 
that they scarcely dared to be alone. We almost 
always think most of our sins when we are alone'; 
and then^ as the Bible says', they " bite like a ser- 
pent', and sting like an adder." That means', that the 
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rjemembrance of them makes us feel very wretched. 
This feeling grows worse and worse, too, the older we 
growS and the more we sin' ; and some very wicked 
men have killed*^ themselves', because they were so 
miserable on account of their sins. 

There is a great variety of sins which children com- 
mit. Sometimes they are undutiful to their parents^, 
giving them trouble and sorrow^ disobeying their 
commands', or doing contrary to their wishes. Some- 
times they are ill-humored', and quarrelsome with 
their brothers and sisters', — even to such a degree, 
that some very bad children strike them', and push 
them', or call them bad names. Sometimes they are 
selfish and unjust^, taking more than their share of 
what is given them. Children, too, are guilty of a 
great deal of sin towards God', when they do not love 
him', or try to please him\ — ^when they do not love to 
pray to him', and are not grateful to him for his kind* 
ness. In these ways', and in a great many others', 
children commit sin continually', and make themselves 
very miserable. I presume that you, who are now 
reading this book', have suffered more on account of 
your sins' than from all other causes put together. 
For this one reason sin is a very bad thing', and ought 
to be forsaken. 



LESSON LVIII. 

MART DOW. 

** Come in, little stranger'," I said', 
As she tapped at my half-open door\ 

While the blanket pinned over her head', 
Just reached to the basket she bore. 
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A look full of innocence fell ' 

From her modest and pretty blue eye', 

As she said', *' I have matches to sell', 
And hope you are willing to buy. 

*' A penny a bunch is the price' ; 

I think you'll not find it too much*; 
They're tied up so even and nice', 

And ready to light with a touch.'* 

I asked, "what's your name, little girl'!" 
**T'is Mary\" said she\ "Mary Dow^;" 

And carelessly tossed off a curl', 
That played o'er her delicate brow. 

** My father was lost in the deep'. 

The ship never got to the shore' ; 
And mother is sad, and will weep', 

To hear the wind blow', and sea roar. 

"She sits there at home without food', 
Beside our poor sick Willie's bed' ; 

She paid all her money for wood', 
And so I sell matches for bread. 

** For every time that she tries'. 

Some things she'd be paid for, to make'. 

And lays down the baby', it cries'. 
And that makes my sick brother wake. 

**I'd go to the yard and get chips*', 
But then it would make me too sad'^ 

To see men there building the ships'. 
And think they had made one so bad. 

** I've one other gown', and with care', 
We think it may decently pass', 
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With my bonnet that's put by, to wear' 
To meeting and Sunday-school class. 

*' I love to go there, where I'm taught 
Of One, who's so wise and so good' ; 

He knows every action and thought', 
An^ gives e'en the raven his food. 

"ForlHe, I am sure', who can take 
Such ^therly care of a bird^ 

Will never forget or forsake 

The children who trust to his word. 

** And now, if I only can sell 

The matches I brought out to day', 

I think I shall do very welF, 

And mother 'II rejoice at the pay." 

"Fly home, little bird'," then Ithought\ 
** Fly home full of joy to your nest' !" 

For I took all the matches she brought',- 
And Mary may tell you the rest. 



LESSON LIX. 

HOME. 
BY A UTTLE GIRL ELEVEN TEARS OLD. 

When from my native rocks I stray 
From social joys more dear than they', 
Ho^oflmy heart reproves the way' 
That leads from home. 

When anxious fears my mind assail', 
When cares perplex, and pleasures fail'. 
Then to my hearf how dear the tale', 
That speaks of Home. 
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When day's intrQsive cares are o'er. 
And evening comes with soothing power', 
How sweet t' employ the pensive hour'. 
In thoughts of Home' — 

To think of all to vaendeared^ 
Of past delights and friends revered', 
And all the social joys that cheered' 
The hours at Home. 

Then fancy lends her brightest ray'. 
And hope Illumes the future day 
That calls me from these scenes away'. 
To dearer home. 

Oh, then, to hear, with pleasure wild', 
My parents' blessing on their child'. 
And listen to the accents mild'. 

That welcome Home'. • 

And when life's busy day is o'er'. 
And grief assails the heart no more'. 
So shall we hail the peacefnl shore' 
Of our eternal Home* 

May He, who. gives our little da/. 
Support us through life's devious way' 
And then the parted soul convey'. 

To Heaven, its peaceful Home. 
Aose Bud. 



5* 
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LESSON LX. 

PENITENCE AND IMPENITENCE. 

Two boys, when going to school, one aflernoon'^y 
concluded to play truant^; or, in other words', to run 
away from school. So they hid their books in the 
crevice of a great rock, which was by the side of the 
road' ; and then they went off across the pastures', 
into a wood. Here they played all the afternoon', 
feeling guilty and afraid^ ; and yet they found a sort 
of pleasure in gathering nuts', looking for birds' nests', 
and pursuing squirrels. At last', it was time for 
school to be done' ; so they went back to the rock", 
got their books', and returned home. Their parents 
said nothing to them, and after supper', they went to 
bed. 

Perhaps you think, that when they went to bed', the 
sim of that day were over. But you forget what I 
told you, about sin in the heart^ — and these boys may 
continue to sin', while they are alone and still in their 
silent chambers', as much as when they were actually 
engaged in the disobedient", undutiful', and deceitful' 
employment of the afternoon. 

Now the fact was, one' of them ceased to sin', and 
the other' went on sinning worse and worse. I will 
tell you how;. 

One of the boyst as soon as ho was ak>ne', and the 
time arrived when he was accustomed to say his pray- 
ers', begm to think of his sin' ; and his thoughts were 
these: 

'* It was very wrong, and very wicked for us to da 
as we did this afternoon. My father and mother have 
been faithfully employed to-day, and my brothers and 
sisters have all been at school', doing their duty' ; and 
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I, — undutiful and ungratefal as I am', have been 
committing a great sin. How foolish and how wick- 
ed it was. I was not really happy all the afternoon'; 
I deceived my parents' ; I have destroyed my own 
peace ; and I have greatly offended God. Ob, what 
shall I do' r\ 

The tears came into his eyes as he said this'» and 
he began in a broken voice', to confess his sin to 
God\ and to ask his forgiveness', and solemnly to 
promise to do so no more. Just then he heard the 
noise of some one in the adjoining chamber' ; a light, 
too, gleamed through the key-hole of the door into his 
own room. It was his father^ who had come up 
stairs for some papers that be wanted. The boy was 
very glad to hear him\ for he wanted to see him', and 
confess his fault. He called, " father', father'." 

His father opened the door and came into the 
chamber. 

" What do you want, my son' V* said he. 

" Father','* said the boy, with a hesitating, trem- 
bling voice\ ** Will you come here a few minutes' ?" 

His father came and sat down upon the bedside', 
and the penitent boy confessed to him his sin' ; lold 
him freely all the circumstances', and asked his for- 
giveness. I 

Thus, you see, that this boy ceased to sin, when he 
went to bed. He was penitent 

But let us return to the other one, who lived in 
another house', and who went to bed about the same 
time with this one. They had sinned together during 
the day', and had gone home together at night'; they 
had eaten their suppers, and gone to bed', both at 
nearly the same time. But their cases were widely 
different after' this. While the one was feeling peni- 
tent' and confessing his sins to his father' and to God', 
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the other was eommittmg a new, and a very great sin^ 
while there alone upon his bed. 
What was this" new sin' t you ask. 
It was impenitence'. 

I will tell you all about iu As he lay down in his 
chamber^ and was waiting for some one to come and 
take his light, he began to think of his afternoon's sin', 
but without any sorrow for it. His reflections were 
these : — 

" How lucky we were, not to get found out' thi» 
afternoon. I came home exactly at the right time. 
Father saw me coming whistling along*, with my 
books under my arm', and he never suspected any 
thing. In a few days we will go again' ; and then> 
we will go down to the (fond', and sail in the boat'. 
I wonder if it would not do to go to-morrow*', — the 
master night suspect something'^ though', — if we 
should be absent two afternoons together/' 

Just then the door opened^ and this boy's father 
came in for his light. 

*• Well, my bo/, do you want any thing', — are you 
all fixed'?" 

** Yes', sir' :" said the boy. 

" Are you warm enough' ?" 

^^Ye^', sir': but I should like a littie water to 
drink." 

There was no water in the chamber', and so hi^ 
father said that he would get him some. He accord- 
ingly took a mug', and went down stairs', unfastened 
the back door\ went out to the pump, and pumped 
some water. He then carried it up stairs to his boy'^ 
who drank some of it', and then lay down again. 
While he was drinking, his father stood waiting by 
his side' to take the mug' ; and as he stood there, he 
said', 

^' Well, my boy', how did j<hx get along at school 
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this afternoon' I Did you recite your lesson pretty 

weir?" 

The question startled and confused the boy a little', 
but he concealed his feelings, and said, as he stopped 
drinking', and handed the mug to his father', 

** Ye8\ sir'." 

He spoke faintly', and did not look up to his father', 
but lay down immediately upon the pillow', and almost 
covered his face with the bed-clothes. 

His father took the light and went away. 

Now, which do you think was the greatest sin\ the 
going off into the woods in the afternoon', or having 
such a state of heart' as this boy had in the evening' ? 
Cold', hardened', impenitent', ungrateful', deceitful'. 
Think' of such a boy. Whose house was he shel- 
tered in'? His father's'. Whose bsd was it which 
he was lying upon' ? His father's'. Whose bread had 
he been eating, at supper' ? His father's'. Who had 
come to take care of him', to see that all his wants 
were supplied', that he might have a comfortable 
night' ? His father'. And yet he had been deceiving', 
and disobeying', and wronging that father' ; and then 
his only thought is, when night comes', and he looks 
back upon his sin', *' How lucky I was, not to get 
found out." This is impenitence'. 

This boy was involving himself in deeper and de^ 
er guilt', all the time he lay thinking about his sin', 
*~for he thought of it without penitence' — and he 
prepared himself for the awful sin of a deliberate lie% 
with which he closed the day. 

I presume that many of my readers are shocked at 
this boy's ingratitude', and impenitence', and hardness 
of heart. And yet, you have very often committed a 
sin, just like, it', without being shocked at all. It is 
as sinful to be impenitent for sins committed against 
God% as for those committed against your father'; 
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jet how many boys disobey God on the Sabbath' ; and 
then, when night comes', and they lie down to sleep'* 
and think how they have spent the day', they care 
nothing about it ! Their hearts are hard", impeni- 
tent', unsubmissive to God' ; and yet they think noth- 
ing', and care nothing', for their sin. 

How many Sabbaths have you broken' ? Instead 
of spending them in examining yourselves, and en- 
deavoring to learn your duty', and of confessing your 
sins', and forming new resolutions', and looking to 
God for forgiveness and help', (for this is the way 
in which he has commanded you to spend them',) you 
have tried to avoid all serious thought', and have only 
endeavored to get as much amusement for yourselves 
as you could. Thus you disobey God', and keep away 
from him all the day. At night, like the two boys I 
have described', you lie down upon your pillow', but 
your heart is impenitent and cold. Whose command 
is it, that you have been disobeying, through the day' ? 
Your Maker's'. And whose air is it, that you breathe 
while yoii sleep'? It is his'. And whose light is it 
which shines from the moon and stars in the sky', 
and comes into your windows just enough to make it 
pleasant to sleep' ? It is his'. Whose water is it that 
you drink' ? Whose grain forms the food which you 
eat' ? Who, do you expect, will watch over you', and 
keep you alive, and bring you safely to the morning'? 
It is God' ; but your heart is not grateful to him', and 
you are not penitent for the sin which you have com- 
mitted in wasting his holy day. All that you care for, 
perhaps, is', that Sunday is over. 

God is very much displeased with all who sin 
against him', and they care nothing for it' ; but are 
cold', hard-hearted', and impenitent' — ungrateful for 
his favors', and unconcerned' for their sins. 
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LESSON LXl. 

THE yriNGBD WORSBlPERfl. 

Addressed to two Swallows, that flew into a church during reli- 
gious serrice. 

Gay, guiltless pair', ^ 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven' ? 

Ye have no need of prayer'. 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 

Why perch ye here, 
Where mortals to their maker bend' ? 

Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend' ? 

Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep' ? 

Penance is not for yOu, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you 't is given' 
To wake sweet nature's untaught lays' ; 

Beneath the arch of heaven' 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing', ^ 

Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands', 

And join the choirs* that sing' 
In you blue dome', not*" reared with hands' ; 

Or, if ye stay' 
To note the consecrated hour'. 

Teach me the airy way', 
And let me try your envied power. 

• Pronouoced quires* 
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Above the crowd, 
On upward wings, could I but fly', 

I'd bathe in yon bright cloud'. 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

'T were heaven, indeed'. 
Through fields of trackless light to soair" ; 

On nature's charms to feed'. 
And nature's own great God adore. 



LESSON LXII. 

VARIOUS SINS OF THE HEART. 

Children are oflen very much tempted to sin with 
the heart', and sometimes with the heart alone. When 
your parents command you to do something which 
you do not like to do', such as learning a longer lesson 
than you think yon ought to learn', or sewing more 
than you wish to sew', — or if they wish you to stay at 
home', when you want to go out with some of your 
friends for the purpose of taking a walk', or visiting 
where they do not like to have yo go' ; or if they 
think that you had better not read a book which you 
deem a very interesting and harmless one' ; or if they 
send you to bed earlier than you think the proper 
time', — in these, and a thousand other similar cases', 
how hard is it for you to keep from feeling wrong ! 
How hard it is to save your heart from sin ! Sinful 
feelings will come. Fretfulness\ impatience", even 
resentment' against your kind parents^, — selfish", un- 
grateful' resentment against them' for doing what they 
honestly intend for your good'. 

In factp there are a great many sins committed* 
when a child is jput out with his father or mother. 
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You want very much to ffo and see a cousin of yours\ 
or some neighbor's children', to spend a winter eve- 
ning with them', and your father and mother think 
that you had better stay at home' ; you tease them till 
you find they are determined', and then yoif^o and 
take your seat by the fire', displeased and out of hu- 
mor' ; and you look disconcerted and sullen all the 
evening', answering every question in a morose' and 
firetful manner\ and doing all you can' to make the 
whole family circle uncomfortable. The temptation 
to feel and act thus is, in such a case', very strong', 
and yet how very great a sin it is. It is a sin of the 
heart', and yet how many sins are all comprised by it. 
There is pride' ; you, who know so little of the world, 
and of life', and are so helpless and dependent that 
you mast live in your father's house, and be always 
under his care', — utterly unable to find for yourself 
food and clothing for a single day', — y6u pretend to 
know better than thdy in respect to what is safe and 
proper for you', and are angry because they will not 
lay aside th^ir wisdom', and be ^ided by yoOr inex- 
perience and folly. What pride ! There is ingrati- 
tude too' ; for your father and mother have always 
been kind to you', and you know perfectly well that 
they love to gratify your wishes when they can do it 
safely"; and yet here, when a sense of duty forces 
them to deny you', solely for your own gOod', you, in 
return for it', make them all the trouble you can. 
What ingratitude' h There is disobedience' ; for all 
the time that your heart is in this unsubmissive state', 
you are, in heart, disobeying them', and you would 
disobey them in deed*^ if you durst. There is selfish- 
ness' ; you are so much occupied with your own wish- 
es', — your own present selfish wishes', that the disap- 
pointment of them makes you willing to be a source 
of trouble and pain to all around you. You do not 
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fleem to take their happiness at all into the account. 
What selfishness'? And lastly", there is rebellion 
against Gbd. Yes\ there is actual rebellion against 
6od\-^for who, do you think, appointed your pa« 
rents to their guardianship of you' ? Who, do yon 
think, gave your father and mother the right to com- 
mand you't and made it their duty to take care of 
you' — and required you faithfully, and carefully^ and 
pleasantly', to obey them' 1 It was God. And every 
child knows this. At least, every Christian^ child 
knows it' ; and, consequently, when you disobey a 
parent', you disobey God's officer. Did you ever 
think of this' ? It is true\ certiinly', whether you 
ever thought of it or not. And consequently, when- 
ever your heart is^in rebellion against your father', or 
your mother', it is, in fact, in rebellion against God. 



LESSON LXIII. 



FALSEHOOD AND REPENTANCE. AN AFFECTING 8TORT. 

A MAN, who is now a minister of the gospel, gave 
me the following account. I tell it to you in order to 
show you what repentance is. 

'' I had one of the kindest and best of fathers' ; and 
when I was a little white-headed boy, about six years 
old, he used to carry me to schooJ[ before him on his 
horse', to help me in my little plans', and always seem- 
ed trying to make me happy' ; and he never seemed 
so happy iiimself as when making mg happy. When 
I was six years old, he came home, one day', very sick. 
My mother, too, was sick'; and thus nobody but my 
two sisters could takp care of my father. In a few 
days he was worse', very sick', and all the physicians 
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in the region were called in to see him. The next 
Sabbath momiog, early, he was evidently nuich worse* 
As I went into the roomt he stretched out hia hand to 
me and said', ^Mj little boy', 1 am very sick. 1 wish 
jou to take that paper on th^ 8tand^ and run down to 
Mr. C.'s^ and get me the medicine written on that pa- 
per.' I took the paper, and went to the apothecary's 
shop', as I had oflen done before. It was about half a 
mile off? ; but when I got there, I found it shut' ; and 
as Mr. C. lived a quarter of a mile further off*, I con- 
daded not to go to find him. I then set out for home. 
On my way back, I contrived what to say. I knew 
how wicked it waaito tell a lie', but one sin always 
leads to another. On going into the room to my fa* 
ther, I saw he was in great pain' ; and though he 
was pale and weak', I could see great drops of sweat 
standing on his forehead', ibrced out by the pain. Oh^ 
then I was sorry that I had not gone and found the 
apothecary. At length he said to me', *My son has 
got the medicine, I hope', for I am in great pain.' I 
hung my head, and muttered', for my conscience 
smote me. ' No, sir', Mr. Carter says he has got 
BoneM' 'HasgotnoneM Is this possible' ?' He then 
east a keen eye upon me", and seeing my head hang'^ 
and probably suspecting my falsehood', said, in the 
mildest, kindest tone', * My little boy will see his far 
ther suffer great pain for the want of that medicine'.* 
I went out of the room, alone', and cried. I was 
soon called back. My brothers had come, and were 
standing',-— all the children were standing',—- round 
his bed', and he was committing my poor mother to 
their care', and giving them his last advice. I was the 
youngest" ; and when he laid bis hand on my head, 
and told me ' that in a few hours I should have no 
father' ; that he would in a day or two be buried up' ; 
that I must now make Ood my father', love him, obey 
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him, and always do right, and speak the truth\ be- 
cause the eye of God is always upon me" — it seemed 
as if I should sink" ; and when he laid his hand on vaj 
head again', and prayed for the blessing of God the 
Redeemer to rest upon me, ' soon to be a fatherless 
orphan V I dared not look at him\ I felt so guilty. 
Sobbing, I rushed from his bed-side', and thought that 
I wished I could die. They soon told me that he 
could not speak. Oh, how much would I have given 
to go in and tell him that 1 had told a lie', and ask 
him once more to lay his hand on my head and for- 
give me ! I crept in once more, and heard the minis- 
ter pray for* the dying man.' Oh, how my heart 
ached ! I snatched my hat, and ran to the apotheca- 
ry's house', and got the medicine. I ran home with 
all my might", rushed in^, and sprang to my father's 
bed-side to confess ray sin', crying out', O here fa- 
ther' — but I was hushed' ; and I then saw that he was 
pale, and that all in the room were weeping. M^ 
dear father was dead ! And the last thing I ever spoke 
to him was to tell him a lie ! I sobbed as if my heart 
would break' ; for his kindness', his tender looks', and 
my own sin', all rushed upon my mind. And as I 
gazed upon his cold, pale face', and saw his eyes shut 
and his lips closed', could I help thinking of his last 
words', * My little boy will see his father suffer great 
pain for the want of that medicine" I could not 
know but he died for the want of it. 

**In a day or two, he was put into the ground and 
buried. There were several ministers at the funeral, 
and each spoke kindly to me', but could not comfort 
me. Alas ! they knew not what a load of sorrow lay 
on my heart. They could not remove it. My father 
was buried^ and the children all scattered abroad' ; 
for my mother was too feeble to take care of th'fem. 

*'It was twelve years afler this, while in college, 
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that I went alone to the grave of my father. It took 
me a good while to find it' ; but there it was, with its 
humble to;nb-stone' ; and, as I stood over it, I seemed 
to be back at his bed-side', to see his pale face', and 
hear his voice* Oh \ the thought of that sin and 
wickedness cut me to the heart. It seemed as though 
worlds would not be too much to give', could I then 
only have called loud enough to have him hear me 
ask his forgiveness. But it was too late. He had 
been in the grave twelve years' ; and I must live and 
die', weeping over that ungrateful falsehood. May 
God forgive me." 



LESSON LXIV. 

THE TWIN BABES. 

** 'T was summer, and a Sabbath eve\ 

And balmy was the air' ; 
I saw a sight which made me grieve' — 

And yet the sight was fair' — 
Within a little cofl&n lay § 

Two lifeless babes', as sweet as May. 

Like waxen dolls, which infants dress'. 

Their little bodies were' ,* 
A look of placid happiness 

Did on each face appear. 
And in the coffin, short and wide'. 
They lay together', side by side. 

A rose-bud, nearly closed', I found 

Each little hand within', 
And many a pink was strewed around', 

With sprigs of jessamine' ; 
And yet the flowers that round them lay 
Were not to me more^ fair than they. 
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Their mother, as a lily pale', 

Sat by them on a bed\ 
And, bending o'er them, told her tale', 

And many a tear ehe shed"; 
Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain', 
' My babes and 1 $ha& meet again. !* '' 



LESSON LXV- 

MOTHBB, WHAT IS DBATR ? 

Mother', how still the baby lies^, — 

I cannot hear his breath' ; 
I cannot see his laughing eyes^ — 

They tell lae Ibis is death. 

My little work I thought to bring'. 
And sit down by his bed' ; 

And pleasantly I tried to sing' ; — 
They hushed me' — '* he is dead." 

They say that he again will rise'. 
More beautiful than now\ — 

That God will bless him in the skies'; 
Ob, mother', tell me how' ? 

" Daughter', do you remember, dear', 
The cold, dark thing you brought', 

And laid upon the casement here' — 
A withered worm', you thought' ? 

I told you that Almighty Power 
Could break thait withered shell'. 

And show you, in a future hour'. 
Something would please you well. 
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Look at that empty shell, my lore', 

Which now before you lies' ; 
And raise your wondering thoughts above' 

To where yon insect flies." 

Oh ye8\ mamma' ; how very gay 

Its wings of starry gold ! — 
And see \ it lightly flies away 

Beyond my eager hold. 

Oh, mother', now I know full well. 

If God that worm can change'. 
And raise U from its broken oeU 

On golden wings to ranged 

How beautiful must brother be', 

Now God has given him wings 
Above this lower world to flee^ 

And taste of heavenly things. 



LESSON LXVI. 

THE STAR. 

Ever beaming,, still I hang' 
Bright as when my birth I sang', 

From chaotic night'. 
In the boundless, azure dome 
Where I 've made my constant home'. 
Till thousand, thousand years have come 

To sweep earth's things from sight ! 

Mortals', I unchanging view 
Ev^My change that sports with you 

On your shadowy ball. 
All below my native skies, 
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Here I mark how soon it dies^ ; * 

How your proudest empires rise', 
Flourish, shake and fall ! 

Wealth and splendor, pomp and pride', 
I 've heheld you laid aside" ; 

Love and hate forgot' ! 
Fame, ambition, glory, power'. 
You I 've seen enjoy your hour"; 
Beauty withering as a flower'. 

While I altered not ! 

Him, whose scepter swayed the world', 
I have seen aghast^ and hurled' 

From his lofty throne. 
Monarch's form and vassal's clay' 
Turned to dust and swept away' : 
E'en to tell where once they lay', 

I am left alone I 

When I 've been from age to age, 
Questioned by the lettered sage 

What a star might be', 
I 've answered not' ; for soon, I knew', 
He 'd have a clearer, nobler view', 
And look the. world of mysteries through' 

In vast eternity ! 

Mortals', since ye p^s as dew, 
Seize the promise made for you 

Ere your day is o 'er. 
The righteous, says a page divine', 
Are as the firmament to shine'. 
And like the stars^ when I and mine 

Are quenched to beam no more ! 
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LESSON LXVII. 



RALPH EDWARD. 

One Saturday afternoon, when as usual there was 
lio school, Ralph Edward was walking on the banks 
of a river which beautified the scenery of his native 
place. It was fine weather in summer, and he admi- 
red the sparkling waters, and the verdure that clothed 
their margin. Presently he observed a large boy 
plunge in for the purpose of bathing. He wondered 
that he should select a spot where the water was very 
deep', and also, that he freed himself from no part of 
his clothing. Soon he observed him struggling as if 
in distress', and saw that he appeared to be sinking. 

Ralph Edward knew well how to swim"; and 
throwing off his boots, and his little jacket, hastened, 
to the relief of the stranger. He found the drowning 
boy nearly senseless\ but by great exertions, gained 
the shore with him', though he was much larger than 
himself, and nearly twice his age. He supported him 
against the bank until he had thrown a quantity of 
water from his mouth, nose and ears', and was able to 
thank his preserver. He owned that he did not know 
how to swim', and promised not to venture again in 
80 dangerous and deep waters until he had learned. 
When he was in a place of safety, Ralph Edward re- 
turned home. His heart throbbed, s(na his head was 
giddy, with the violent efforts he had made. He went 
to his little bed and wept bitterly. His mother heard 
him mourning, and came to inquire the cause of his 
grief. He told her he could not forget the pale and 
distorted features of the half^lrowned boy, when he 
gasped for breath upon the shore. After he had sue** 
6 
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ceeded in drying his tears, be related, at her request', 
all the circumstances. 

*• My son', she said'," you have been in great dan- 
ger', perhaps without knowing it. Did you ever hear 
how fatal is the grasp of drowning persons' ?" 

'* Mother', what could I do' ? I could not stand and 
see him die. If I had waited to call a man to help', 
he would have sunk to rise no more." 

«* Was he a friend of yours' ?" 

*' I only know that he is a servant in some family 
not far distant. I have seen him driving cows', but 
i^ever spoke to him until to-day." 

" But how was you able to swim with and support 
a boy, so much larger than yourself ?" 

'•Mother', I remembered what you told us to do 
when we had auy difficult duty to perform', and I 
asked strength from our Father in Heaven." 

My young friends', boys eight years old, who may 
happen to read this true story', in what should you 
prefer to resemble Ralph Edward', — in his courage^ 
his pieti/^ or his humility' ? I know that you will join 
me in the wish that he may •* lead the remainder of 
his life according to this beginning'; and that his 
widowed mother may reap the fruit of her instructions 
and example', in the obedience and happiness of all 
her children. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

A LETTER TO MISS A. ABOUT SPELI*tNQ. 

I HAvlB received the long and pleasant letter yon 
wrofe me. I thank you for your kind wishes, and 
should be happy to see your generous plan of paying 
me a viMtS in company with your little friends and 
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companions', put in execution. Be assured, I shall 
not require you to knit and sew for me', as a com- 
pensation for the stories which I may teir ; these I 
am glad to repeat to all little people, who are willing 
to become my listeners. 

Your letter is written in a very good hand', and is 
well expressed^ ; but I remark a few instances of bad 
spelling. You must forgive me for mentioning this% 
as I deem bad spelling a great fault. Sometimes se- 
rious consequences follow bad spelling', for you know 
that many words of different meaning' are pronoun- 
ced alike', but in writing they are distinguished by a 
different spelling. 

I remember a story of a little girl, who was once 
writing to her emnt. Now the girl had been very 
much troubled with the little insects called ants\ so 
she writes in her letter as follows' : — 

**I am vexed to death with aunts ; they trouble me 
night and day' : I hate them with all my heart', and 
would kill them all if I could.'' 

Now, all this time the little girl was speaking of 
the little insects' ; but she had written the word aunf'^ 
instead of ant\ and her aunt to whom she was wri- 
ting' was greatly offended', for she supposed that her 
niece wished her', and all her other aunts, dead. 



LESSON LXIXT. 

COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 

Robert Brown and Henry Lee were walking home 
from school, when, on turning a corner of the street'i 
Robert called out', '* A fight' a fight' ! Let us go and 
see !" "No\" said Henry\ "Let us go quietly home', 
and not meddle with strife^ — we have nothing to do 
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with the quarrel', and may get into mischief." ''You 
are a coward', and afraid to go\" said Bob", and off he 
ran. Henry proceeded straight home', and in the 
afternoon went to school as usual. But Bob had told 
all the boys that Henry Lee was a coward', and they 
laughed at him a great deal. Now Henry had learn- 
ed that true courage was shown most in enduring re- 
proach when it was undeserved' ; and that he ought 
to be afraid of nothing but sin. 

A few days afler, Robert was bathing with some 
other school fellows', and got out of his depth. He 
struggled and screamed for help', but all in vain. 
The boys who had called Henry a coward', got out 
of the water and would not assist him. Robert was 
sinking', when Henry threw off his clothes', and 
springing into the water', just reached him as he was 
sinking the second time\ and by great exertion brought 
him to the shore' and thus saved his life. 

Robert Brown and his school fellows were ashamed 
of having called Henry a coward", and confessed that 
he had more courage than any of them. 

Little boys', never be afraid to do good' ; but always 
dread the commission of evil. 



LESSON LXX. 



ILL-NATURE. 



*«Ellen', I wish you would run up stairs, and get 
for me the little apron which you will find upon the 
table." 

** I shall not do any such thing. You may get it 
yourself. It is pretty well', too,' if I must run on your 
errands." 

This conversation took place between two sisters' ; 
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the eldest of whom, named Mary', had charge of a 
little baby who was creeping about the floor. 

** I would get the apron myself % if I could leave the 
child'," continued Mary*, **but since you are so ill- 
natured' it is no matter." 

The mother of the children had gone out that after- 
noon, and promised, that on her return she would 
make each of them a present', if they had been good. 
Now do you think that Ellen deserved^ a present', 
when she was so disobliging' ? 

As soon as her mother entered the door, Ellen ran 
to her to claim the promised reward. 

" Have you been good, Ellen' ?" 

" O, very' good. I have been quiet all the time 
you have been gone. I haven't thrown down the 
chairs*, nor scratched the tables', nor broken the chi- 
na", nor injured' any thing." 

" And you have done all in your power to assist 
your sister', I suppose'," said her mother. '* You 
have been kind', and gentle', and in good humor', all 
the afternoon' ?" 

Ellen hung down her head', for she did not like to 
tell an untruth. 

^* Here is the present," said her mother', handing 
her a beautiful little work-box. ** Of course', you are 
conscious of having deserved it' ; and here is another 
for Mary." 

Ellen eagerly took the box from her mother's hand. 
She opened it, and examined its contents. It con- 
tained a pair of scissors', a silver thimble', a needle- 
case', some little articles made of ivory', and a look- 
ing-glass fastened underneath the cover. It was very 
pretty, and it took her some time to examine it. 
*< How useful this will be to keep my needles and 
work in," said Ellen', " and how neatly it will look in 
my drawer ! — But', but', have I come by it fairly' ? 
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2>ur I do all in niy power to assist my sister' ? — I 
was il]-natured\ and do not deserve the boK. It is 
not mine." 

Ellen felt too unhappy to keep the box\ and at last 
^he sorrowfully returned it', saying' : *' Mother', I was 
not good." I do not deserve the present which you 
have been so kind as to buy for me." 

*' Why' — have you done anything that is wrong' ?" 

"Yes", mother', I was very ill-natured toward 
Mary, just now', when she asked me to go up stairs." 

'* Well, Ellen', I will place the box on the shelf. 
When you think that you have overcome your habit 
of petulence and ill-nature', you may take it for your 
own." 

Three days after this scene had taken placed Ellen 
entered the parlor. She looked at the box\ and then 
placed her finger to her lips^ and reflected. *' Why 
have I been ^o much happier," said she^ for these 
three days past, than I was before' ? It has not been 
because I hoped to have the box^, for I could have 
taken that' at any time. It must have been because 
I have left off that ill-natured habit', which is so dis- 
agreeable to others as well as to myself. Shall I take 
the box now'? No\ I think I will wait a little 
longer." 

With great self-denial, Ellen refrained from taking 
possession of the box for a whole month. At the end 
of that time she took it down\ and carrying it to her 
mother, said', *' Here, mother', is the box which you 
gave me', and though it is very pretty', I do not think 
it has made me so happy as the victory which I have 
gained over my ill-nature." 

" You speak truth', Ellen'," said her mother'; <* the 
ill-natured child is, after all', a greater enemy to her* 
self ^ than to any one else' ; while, on the contrary, she 
who studies to oblige and make those around her 
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contented', will be happier than jewels or riches can 
render her.'* 

Will young readers take a hint from this simple 
'but true story ? Our lives are short', and you may 
never be happier in this world than now', while you 
are children. Why should we embitter each other's 
moments by ill-nature and petulence' ? Why should 
we not strive to render each other every obligation in 
our power', especially when such an act is a means of 
ensuring our own happiness' ? 

lU-naiured children will be disliked by young and 
old. Their selfishness will render them an object of 
aversion to others', while their cross and dissatisfied 
humor will make them a burden to themselves. Let 
us look to the example of our meek and long-suffering 
Saviour', and act according to his precepts. 



LESSON LXXI. 

GOOD-HUMORED OBEDIENCE. 

'*Oh dear' ! Mother', must I finish all this hemininf 
before I go to walk' ?" said little Helen Somers', as 
she held up the handkerchief she was at work upon. 
"I do wish you would let me go now;— Jwill j<M 
mother' V* 

**No\ HeJen ," replied her mother'; you must do 
all that I gave you to do. I want to see the handker- 
chief done and put away before you go out." 

*• Why, mother'," persisted Helen', " there is n* 
hurry about the handkerchief, and I can finish it just 
as well after I come home. I know I can do it be- 
fore dark', and why may I not go out a little while 
first?" 

In this way Helen went on to tease and trouble her 
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mother', until she received a peremptory and decided 
refusal'; and then she made up her mind that her 
mother was really very cross and unkind to her. 

Her mother had taken the work into her own 
hands' to look at the sewing', and she told Helen she 
thought that she had not taken quite pains enough to 
do it well. This made Helen still more vexed. In- 
stead of saying pleasantly', ** I am sorry it is not done 
neatly, mother' — I will try to do the rest better',"— r 
she declared it was done as well ^s she knew how to 
do h\ and that she could not do it any better if she 
tried. 

Her mother looked very sad to see her daughter 
behave in so undutiful a manner', and she sighed 
when she returned her the work. Helen seemed not 
to notice this', but she took tlie handkerchief with 
something of a jerk', and then turned herself about a 
little upon her cricket', so as almost to sit with her 
back to her mother'. — '* How cross mother is, not to 
let me go', when she knows I want so much to do it, 
and when I could finish this just as well another time." 
These were her thoughts as she sat pouting, and 
twitching her thread', and making the most of every 
knot or other difficulty in her way. 

Ify instead of this, she had said', '* what a perverse, 
undutiful girl, I am'," she would have been more 
nearly right. Helen could see no reason, in this case, 
why her mother refused to let her do as she wished. 
But that was no reason at all why she should be vexed', 
or refuse to acquiesce in her decision. Her mother 
had, in reality', very good reasons for refusing to let 
her go out until her work was finished. She wished 
to accustom her little girl to habits of industry and 
stability' ; and when Helen asked to go out', she said 
to herself' — *' If I allow her to leave her work for this 
time', she will want to leave it at other times', and she 
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win come to feel restless and discontented' whenever 
I give her astint^; she will always be thinking of 
something else' that she would like to be doing' ; — 
the hour for work will seem more tedious than it does 
now", and when the time for plaj comes^ she will not 
enjoy it half as well as if she had been industriously 
employed until its arrival." 

Helen' thought nothing about these reasons', but, 
as we have said before*, that wa« no excuse for her 
yielding so reluctantly to her mother's wishes. No 
mother is under any obligation to tell her children the 
reason why she refuses, in any case', to let them do 
exactly as they would like. No child ought ever to 
«ay', ♦' Why, mother', may I not do so' ;" or ** What 
is the reason you wish me to do such and such a 
thing' ?** — It is enough for children to know what their 
parents' wishes are. They ought to comply with 
them cheerfully, and with alacrity', whatever they are. 

We hope that none of the children who may read 
this book^ will ever imitate the example of Helen. 
You show an undutiful spirit when you are ill-humor- 
ed and vexed', or when you make your parents any sort 
of trouble because you cannot have your own way. 
It is just as if you were to say in so many words', ** I 
will do as I have a mind to." The next time you make 
a request of your parents, which they do not see fit to 
grant', try to act pleasantly' about it. Give up at 
once', and say no more about it. It is never right for 
children to tease their parents for any ihing. A du- 
tiful, considerate child, wlU never be heard saying'i 
** Do, father^" or, '< do mother', let me have such and 
such a thing," after his father or mother has once re- 
fiised. It is right, in every case', to tell them that 
you wished very vraeh for a certain favor' ; but it i 
wrong to teaze them about it', or to be sUllen', or out 
of humor', if it is not granted. 
6* 
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You certainly cannot suppose that your parents 
would ever wish to deny you any indulgence without 
a good reason. They love you too much to do that. 
Whenever they deny you any thing you wish^ it is 
because they know it will not be best for you to have 
it* Remember this whenever you are refused permis- 
sion to sit up as late in the evening as you would like\ 
or to go out when your parents think the weather is 
not suitable^ or to take food which they think is not 
wholesome for you\ or to join your companions in 
play abroad' when they wish you to be in the house 
with them. Remember that they refuse because they 
judge it safest and best for you', and^ by no means, 
because they wish to deprive you of any pleasure' ; 
and that you ought to avoid giving them any paia or 
trouble, by your ill-humored looks' or reluctant com- 
pliance. 



LESSON LXXIL 

THE LOST NESTLINQS. 

" Have you seen my darling nestlings'?" 

A mother robin cried\ 
<< I cannot find them^ 

Though IVe sought them far and wide, 

*^ I left them well this morning^, 
When I went to seek their food' ; 
But I found, upon returning'y 
A nest without a brood. 

'^ O have you nought to tell me', 

That will ease my aching breast/ 
About jny tender offspring 
That I left within the nest'l 
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** I have called them in the bushes', 

And the rolling stream beside' ; 
Yet they came not at my bidding', 

Fm afraid they all have diedl" 

'* I can tell you all about tbem\" 

Said a little wanton boy\ 
*• 'Twas I, that had the pleasure 

Your nestlings to destroy* 

*• But I did not think their mother 

Her little ones would miss", 
Or ever come to hail me' 

With a wailing sound like this. 

*' If I had known your bosom 

Was formed to suffer wo', 
And mourn your murdered children', 

I had not grieved you so. 

** I'm sorry that I've taken 

The lives I can't restore^ ; 
And this regret shall teach me 

To do the thing no more. 

*^ I ever shall remember 

The plaintive sounds I've heard'« 
And kill no othar nestling 

To pain a mother bird." 



LESSON LXXIII. 

THE BEE AND THE CHILD. 

Come here, little Bee', 

There are fresh flowers by me' ; 
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Come^ and jo6t let me see' 
How your hcoej is made^ I 

• I can't', for I fear 

That, for coming too neai', 
I should pay very dear' : 
So I can't'— I'm afraid' V 

O, feel no alarm' ; 
Not a leg, Bor an amr'r 
Nor a wing wiM I harm. 

You may here sip your filL 
•^Pretty matd', then I'll come 
Close beside you and hum', 
And you shall have some 

Of the sweets I distil.' 

Then my trust shail be ^reor 
As yoors k in meV 
And be sare,, little BeeV 

That you dom't use your sting ! 

• Oh I no ! no ! — siacc I flew 
From the cell where I grew'. 
None has known me to do 

So ungrateful a thing !' 

Then why thus supplied 
With a sting', bat to hide'' 
And to keep it, untried,' 
Out of sight, little Bee'T 

• He, whO' gave me my stingy 
And my swift gauzy wing',, 
Bids me not harm a thing 

That would not injure me T - 
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LESSON LXXIV- 

THE SNAIL. 

The snail\ honf he creeps slowly over the wair ; 
He seems not to make any progress at all ; 

Aboat where you leave him', you find him\ 
His long shining body he stretches out well', 
And drcigs along with him his round hollow shelly 

And leaves a bright path-way behind him. 

Do look, said young Tom*, at that lazy old snair— 
He 's almost an hour crawling over a pale, — 

Enough all one's patience to worry' ; 
Now, if I were he, I would gallop away'. 
Half over the world' — twenty miles in a day' — 

And turn business off in a hurry. 

Well, Tom', said his father', but as Pm afraid 
That into a snail you can never be made', 

But still must remain a young master' ; — 
As such sort of wishes can nothing avail', 
Take a hint for yourself from your jokes on the snail'. 

And do your dwn work rather faster. 



LESSON LXXV. 



FINERY. 



In a frock neatly trimmed with a beautiful lace' 
And hair nicely drest', hanging over her face', 
Thus decked, Harriet went to the house of a friend'. 
With a large little party the evening to spend. 

Ah' 1 how they will all be delighted', I guess\ 
And stare with surprise at my elegant dress'; 
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Thus said the Taingirl\ and her litde heart beat', 
Impatient the happy young party to meet. 

But alas' ! they were all loo intent on their fun', 
To obserre the gay clothes this fine lady had on' ; 
And thus all her trouble quite lost its design', 
For they saw she was proud', but forgot she was fine. 

'Twas Lucy'^, though only in simple white clad', 
(Nor trimmings, nor laces, nor jewels she had',) 
Whose cheerful good nature delighted them more' 
Than all the fine garments that Harriet wore. 

'Tis better to have a sweet smile on one's face', 
Than to wear a rich frock with an elegant lace', 
For the good-natured girl is loved best in the main', 
If her dress is but decent'^ though ever so plain. 



LESSON LXXVI. 



AIR. 



What is it that winds about over the world'. 

Spread thin like a covering fair' ? 
And into each crack and each crevice is curled ? 

This sly little duid is — Air. 

In summer's still evening how peaceful it floats'. 

When not a leaf moves on the spray' ; 
And nO sound is heard but the nightingale's notes', 
And merry gnats dancing away. 

The village bells glide on its bosom serene'. 

And steal in sweet cadence along' ; 
The shepherd's soft pipe warbles over the green', 

And the cottage girls join in the song. 
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But when winter blows, then it bellows aloud^ 

And roars in the northerly blast' ; 
With fury drives On the snowy blue cloud', 

And cracks the tall tapering roast. 

The sea rages wildly, and mounts to the skies' 

In billows and fringes of foam' ; 
And the sailor in vain turns his pitiful eyes 

To his dear, and his peaceable home. 

When fire lies and smothers, or gnaws through the 
beam^ 

Air forces it fiercer to glow' ; 
And engines in vain their cold torrents may stream'. 

Unless the wind ceases to blow. 

In the forest it tears up the sturdy old oak'. 

That many a tempest had known' ; 
The tall mountain's pine into splinters is br okeS 

And over the precipice blown. 

And yet, though it rages with fury so wild 

On the solid earth, water, or fire^ 
Without its assistance the tenderest child 

Would struggle, and gasp, and expire. 

Pure air', pressing into the curious clay', 
., Gave life to these bodies at first'; 
And when in the bosom it ceases to play^ 
We crumble again to our dust. 
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LESSON LXXVII. 

A LITTLE GI&L ACCUSTOMED TO PRAY. 

A LITTLE girl in London, about four years of age, 
was one day playing with her companions. Taking 
them by the hand, she led them to a shed in the yard', 
and asked them all to kneel down', as she was going 
to pray to God Almighty' ; ** but don't you tell my 
mamma'," said she' ; " for she never prays, and would 
beat me if she knew that I did." Instead of keeping 
the secret, one. of her playmates went directly and 
told this little girl's mother', who was very much 
struck', but at that time took no notice. Some lime 
ailer, on her going within doors', her mother asked 
her what she had been doing in the yard. She tried 
to avoid giving a direct answer. The qoestion being 
repeated', the answer was the same' ; when, her mother 
having promised not to be angry with her', and pressing 
the inquiry by very kind words', she said', '* I have been 
praying to God Almighty," ** But why do you pray 
to him'?" ** Because I know that he hears me,' and 
I lOve to pray to him." ** But how do you know he 
hears you' ?" This was a difficult question indeed' ; 
but mark her reply' ; putting her hand to her heart', 
she said', '*0, 1 know he does', because there is some- 
thing here that tells me he does." This language 
pierced her mother's heart, who was a stranger to 
prayer herself, and she wept bitterly. I love them', 
says the blessed God', that love me' ; and they that 
seek me early shall find me. 
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LESSON LXXVIII. 

AN AFFECTIONATE PAUGHTER^S FAITH IN GOD. 

A POOR woman who had seen more prosperous 
days, was observed by her daughter weeping one 
morning very bitterly*. ** Don't cry\ mother' ; don't 
cry';'' said the affectionate little child. I know 
very well what makes you cry' ; it is because you have 
nothing for us to eat for breakfast' ; but never mind, 
mother', God has never let a single day pass yet with- 
out sending us one meal at least', and I am sure 
he will not forsake us now." Scarcely were these 
words uttered, when a neighbor called to say that a 
friend of hers wanted a person to do a little work for 
a couple of hours' ; an^, knowing the distress of this 
poor woman', she mad^the offer to her. Of course 
it was gratefully and gladly accepted'; and when she 
returned home to her hungry child with some food', 
purchased out of the produce of her labor', the affec- 
tionate little girl exclaimed', while a tear of gratitude 
started in her eye', and a smile of pleasure beamed 
in her face', " There', mother', did I not say that 
God would send us one meal to-day' ? And you se« 
that he has been a great deal kinder to us thui we 
expected." 



LESSON LXXIX. 

A LITTLE BOT's OPINION OF HOUSE APARTMENTS. 

The mother of a little boy, about six years of age', 
went in search of a house, taking her son along with 
her. She hired 090 which had but a single apart- 
xaentf and on their way home the boy burst into tears 
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His mother inqairod what was the matter' ; '* because 
yoa have taken that house' ; said the child". ^* My 
dear'," replied the mother', " is not that a better house 
than the one which we at present occupy' ?" ** Yes'" 
said he\ sobbing' ; ** but there is no closet for prayers 
in it." 



LESSON LXXX. 

CREATION OF THE WORLD. GEN. CHAP. 1. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form, and void'; 
and darkness was on the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved on the f^ce of the waters. 

And God said, let there ite light ; and there was 
light. And God saw the light that it was good' ; and 
God divided the light from the darkness. And God 
called the light, day'; and the darkness he called 
night And the evening and the morning were the 
first day. 

And God said', let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters', and let it divide the waters from 
the waters. And God made the firmament', and di- 
vided the waters which were under the firmament, 
firom the waters which were above the firmament' : 
and it was so. And God called the firmament heaven. 
And the evening aqd the morning were the second 
day. 

And God said', let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one placed and let the dry 
land appear' ; and it was so. And God called the 
dry land earth' ; and the gathering together of the 
waters called he seas' ; and God saw that it was good. 
'And God said', let the earth bring forth 'grass, the 
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herb yielding seed', and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind', whose seed is in itself on the earth' ; 
and it was so. And the earth brought forth grass', 
and herb yielding seed after his kind', and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind' : 
and God saw that it was good. And the evening and 
the n^orning were the third day. 

And God said, let there be lights in the firmament 
of the heaven', to divide the day from the night' ; and 
let them be for signs', and for seasoud', and for days% 
and years' ; and let them be for lights in the fir ma* 
ment of the heaven to give light on the earth' ; and it 
was so. And God made two great lights' : the great- 
er light to rule the day', and Uie lesser light to rule 
the night' ; he made the stars also. And God set 
them in the firmament of the heaven to give light on 
the earthy and to rule over the day and over the 
night', and to divide the light from the darkness' ; and 
God saw that it was good. And the evening and the 
morning were the fourth day. 

And God said\ let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life', and fowl that 
may fly above the earth in the open firmament of 
heaven. And God created great whales', and every 
living creature that moveth', which the waters brought 
forth abundantly after their kind'^ and every winged 
fowl afler his kind' ; and God saw that it was good. 
And God blessed them, saying', be fruitful, and multi- 
ply', and fill the waters in the seas', and let fowl multi- 
ply in the earth. And the evening and the morning 
were the li&h day. 

And God said, let the earth bring forth the lif ing 
creature after its kind', cattle, and creeping things't 
and beast of the earth after its kind' ; and it was sok 
And God made the beast of the earth after his kind', 
attd cattle after iheir kind'« and every thing thai creep- 
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eth on the earth after its kind' ; and God saw that it 
was good. And God said, let us make man in our 
image', after our likeness' ; and let them have domin- 
ion over the fish of the sea', and over the fowl of the 
air', and over the cattle', and over all the earth', and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth on the earth. 

So God created man in his own image', in the im- 
age of God created he him"; male and female created 
he them. And God blessed them', and God said to 
them', be fruitful and multiply", and replenish the 
earth', and subdue it' ; and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea', and over the fowl of the air', and over 
every living thing that moveth on the earth. And 
God said, behold I have given you every herb bearing 
seed', which is on the face of all the earth, and every 
tree in which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed' ; to 
you it shall be for meat. And to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air', and to every thing 
that creepeth on the earth', wherein there is life', I 
have given every green herb for meat' ; and it was so. 
And God saw every thing tha^ he had made', and be- 
hold it was very good. And the evening and the 
morning were the sixth day. 



LESSON LXXXI. 

GENESIS, CHAP. 2. 



Thus the heavens and the earth were finished', and 
all the host of them. And on the seventh day God 
ended his work which he had made. And God bless- 
ed the seventh day', and sanctified it' ; because that 
in it he bad rested from all his work', which God cre- 
ated aild made. 

These are the generations of the heavens and of the 
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earth when they were created', in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens, and every 
plant of the field before it was in the earth', and every 
herb of the field before it gr^w\ for the Lord God had 
not caused it to rain on the earth', and there was not 
a man to till the ground. But there went up a mist 
from the earth', and watered the whole face of the 
ground. 

And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground', and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life' : and man became a living soul. 

An4 the Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden"; and there he. put the man whom he had form- 
ed. And out of the ground made the Lord God to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight' and good 
for food' ; the tree of life, also, in the midst of the 
garden', and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
And a river went out of Eden to water the garden' ; 
and from thence it was parted', and became into four 
heads. The name of the first is Pison' ; that is it 
which compasseth the whole land of Havilah', where 
there is gold' ; and the gold of that land is good' ; 
there is bdellium, and the onyx stone. And the name 
of the second river is Gihon' : the same is it that com- 
passeth the whole land of Ethiopia. And the name 
of the third river is Hid^dekeP ; that is it which goeth 
toward the east of Assyria. And the fourth river is 
Euphrates. And the Lord God took the man and put 
him into the garden of Eden to dress it', and to keep 
it. And the Lord God commanded the man, saying', 
of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat 
But of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it'; for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die. 

And the Lord God said, it is not good that the man 
should be alone' ; I will make him an help meet for 
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him. And out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field', and every fowl of the air', 
and brought them to Adam to see what he would call 
them'; and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature', that was the name thereof. And Adam 
gave names to all cattle', and to the fowl of the air', 
and to every beast of the field* ; but for Adam there 
was not found a help meet for him. And the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam', and he 
slept' ; and he took one of his ribs', and closed up 
the flesh instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord 
God had taken from man', made he a woman', and 
brought her to the man. And Adam said, this is now 
bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh ; she shall be 
called woman, because she was taken out of man* 
Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother', 
and shall cleave to his wife', and they shall be one 
flesh. And they were both naked, the man and his 
wife',' and were not ashamed. 



LESSON LXXXII. 

THE STAJRItT FIRMAMENT. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue etherial sky', 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame', 

Their great original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display', 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail', 
The laooa takes up the wond^roas tale', 
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And nightly to the Ikit'ning earth 
Repeats the story of her birth" ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets in their turn'^ 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll', 
And ^read the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence, air 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball', 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found', 
In reason's ear they all rejoice', 
And utter forth a glorious voice", 
For ever singing, as they shine', — 
The hand that made us is divine. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 

SCRIPTURAL EXTRACTS. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter ; — 
Fear God, and keep his commandments' ; for this is 
the whole duty of man. For God will bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing', whether 
it be good', or whether it be evil. 

My little children, these things write I to you, that 
you sin not. And if any one sins, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father', Jesus Christ the righteous. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion', that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners. 

But Jesus said, suffer little children to come to me', 
and forbid them not. 

Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved. 
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For <jfod 80 loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten 9on', that whosoerer believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 

Ask\ and it shall be given you ; seek", and ye shall 
find ; knock\ and it jshall be opened to you : for every 
one who asketh', receiveth' ; and he that seeketh, 
findeth' ; and to him who knocketh', it shall be 
opened. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leads to destruction', and 
many there are who go in thereat. — ^Strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leads to life', and few 
there are who find it. 
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